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The Week 

If President Taft could only bring 
Ohio into a condition in which it would 
be safe for him to take his eyes off of it 
for a moment now and then, surely his 
troubles elsewhere would be less formid 
able. The refusal of Judge Dillon to 
head the ticket there differs onlv in de 
gree of seriousness from a long list of 
difficulties that have bothered Mr. Taft 
in his own State from the moment of 
his first nomination. It was Chairman 
Brown who gave force to the disquieting 
rumors of a possible Roosevelt candi 
dacy by announcing his support of the 
former President, and Brown seems to 
be at the centre of the new crisis. He 
is evidently using his position to em- 
barrass the campaign of the regular 
nominee of his party, while not going so 
far as to incur the punishment of being 
thrown over the breastworks. In taking 
this attitude, he is showing himself to 
be a man after the Colonel’s own heart 
It may not be a straightforward course. 
It may be a line of conduct of which 
any but a hardened politician would be 
ashamed. Yet if it leads to success, is it 
not justified by the ethical code of the 
party that cares nothing for electoral 
votes, but everything for principle? 
With the State Committee for Taft, even 
by a narrow majority, and with the State 
Convention twice having pronounced for 
him, it looks as if a Taft supporter must 
be nominated for Governor. The Third 
Party adherents, however, can make the 
procedure difficult, and thus furthe: 
damage the Taft cause, preparatory to 
bolting and naming a ticket of theil 
own. No wonder the Democrats 
hopeful of breaking the long line of Re 
publican victories in the modern Motner 


of Presidents 


Sober-minded citizens must be asking 
themselves whether a candidate who has 
to run away to sea in order to procure 
the necessary leisure for composing a 
speech of acceptance has in him the 
stuff that Presidents are made of. Gov 
Wilson has been a Presidential candi 
date for less than a month, and already 


he finds himself hampered in the com 


The Nation 


position of public documents by littl 


things like a couple of hundred Con- 


gressmen and political leaders dropping 
in for lunch. Can the people be persuad 
ed to accept a mollycoddle of the Wilson 
type, when they may have, even with 
out asking, a man whose intellectual 
processes function with equal ease in the 
solitudes of the African jungle and in 
the surroundings of a boiler factory? To 
shake several thousand hands, to read 
half a dozen popular novels, to walk ten 
miles and play a dozen sets of tennis, to 
dictate a ten-thousand-word speech and 
an Outlook editorial, and to talk an hour 
or two into the long-distance telephone 

what is this but an ordinary day's 


work at Oyster Bay? 


In the face of all the manifest and 


1 efforts to induce 


manifestly organize 
the House to recede from its determin 
ation to authorize no additional battle 
ships this year, what is the Peace So 
ciety doing? How many letters and 
telegrams are being sent to Congress 
men by those who believe that the 
waste on armaments is Inexcusable, and 
that it will never be checked unless a 
beginning is made? It is time for those 
who are not big-navy boomers, nor in 
terested in shipbuilding concerns, to be 
stir themselves. All the pressure should 
not be left for one side to exert In 
particular should a demand be made fo1 
specifications. Just why must we au 
thorize one or two battleships in this 
year’s naval bill, or else despair of th 
republic? Who is there to demonstrate 
that our present naval strength is not 
adequate? If it is a question of keeping 


up with the English or German pr 


gramme everybody Can se tha tw 
battleships are merely a flea-bit 
ould be just as black treas¢ to au 
1oOTiz only two as to vot | nor 
There should be at leasta d at on 
One argument freely ci! n ord 
break down Democrat re tance 
( policy of navi ‘ 
been that Ge \W I l 
Vit the attitud ( t rt 
this seems to be put if est by the it 
ment said to have come from him t 


e is not meddling in any way 


content to leave it to his party in the 
House to do what it thinks right He 
ertainly could not be expected to give 






any aid to the Roosevelt-Hearst alliance, 


in this matter of battleships. 

The vote in the Senate last eek 
makes it pretty certain that Congress 
will again send to the President a bill 
reducing the wool duties, either t en 
or to veto. Apparently, it will be 
ery like the one which he refused to 
ipprove last vear tut this one he ld 
gn without any glaring inconsistency 

t will be remembered that he t | 


vear'’s veto main! 


y on the i { t 
Tariff Board had not mad: 


port on the wool-manufacturing 


That report, however, ha 
been made It clearly istified large 
ductions in existing rates, supporting 
many particulars the position taker 
President Taft himself, that the prese 
duties in Schedule K are indefen 
Even the regular Republicans in the 
Senate are convinced that some re 


tions ought to be made, for af 


feating the Hous bill by the narre t 
of majoriti« they made haste 
committee of the whole to adopt a bill 


suddenly reported from the Finar 
Committee by Senator Penrose. B 

er this wa et aside in the full Senat 
and the La Follette bill was adopted 


a combined ote of Democrats al 


surgent Republicans. The measure 
i* } 


goes to conference, and out of it a i 


should come, doubtless not as thoroug 


going a it ought to be, but ons ! 
res t it least a beginning in dé z 
represen a a De LINNINE na 
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irdinal d ne of the third party 
Ke it or not, therefore, and 
nk it foolish, we must pre 
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lade i 
Y, 
| I t d fro 
\ i i t An 
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pudiated 
i W i | “bring 
nt to i 
ld i t pa s 
m child 
\\ t Bourbor 
‘ i { NS 
l riders three 
] Protect Tarif 
| | j Aldrich 
I vl Roe t The 
i ( vhat ite) Progre lve 
i o has moaned and even 
it the faithlessness of Pres 
] n not cutting down tariff du 
lidat vho is going to “look 
tarill and ee if it is not re 
for the high cost of living, 
determined to reduce he 
>» now emits these wails 
the ilamity of giving the Demo 
il i hat to remove the burdens of 
taxation No wonder that Mr. 
Bryan lls the Colonel the prince of 
rea , On the tariff, which he 
ilways afraid to touch with the tip 
of or of fingers while he was Pres 
ident and had the power to do some 
thing to relleve the people, he writes in 


a spirit of bigoted ignorance that Payne 


could not surpass and Penrose or Smoot 

uld not hope to rival. Mr. Roosevelt's 
ringing of the old tariff alarm bells goes 
well ith his assertion that if the Dem- 
ocratic plan to make competition effec 
tive ind to punish Trust criminals, 
were carried out, “all business every 


where throughout the United States 
would stop lo this Perkins will say 


amen 


rhe recommendation which the Pub- 
lic Service Commission makes as a re- 
sult of ite investigation of the accident 
to the Twentieth Century Limited in 
March, is much farther reaching than 
the usual finding in such cases. It holds 
that the broken rail was a consequence 
of the derailment rather than tes cause, 


which is concluded to have been a low 


spot in the track, this being due in turn 





‘The 


to the continual pounding of trains upon | Governor’s unpopularity with “labor” in 


it place inadequately drained. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission emphasizes the 
need of adequate drainage along railway 
racks. But it does not feel that this is 
caution enough, and proceeds to sug- 
rest a reduction of speed in long-dis- 
tance runs during the winter months, 
vhen “instead of the elastic roadbed of 
immer, the structure becomes almost 
is solid as rock.” In other words, we 
ave gone beyond the margin of safety 
in our eighteen-hour trains because we 
have not been able to build a proper 
roadbed for them, In making its recom- 
mendation to reduce speed during bad 
eather conditions, the Commission has 
been careful not to propose action which 
ould put one road at a disadvantage. 
rhe question, it says, has been discussed 
with officers of the Pennsylvania as well 
as the New York Central, and has been 
favorably received by them. The latter 
company, in commenting upon the re- 
port, while not committing itself to a 
lengthening of the time schedule, agrees 
that all tracks become slightly irregular 
in surface, particularly in severe wea- 


ther 


Woodrow Wilson, it has been discover- 
ed by a few editors of foreign birth, is 
the foe of the laboring man. “He has 
shown himself to possess no sympathy 


for the toiling classes.”” This is a seri- 


ous charge. It must be admitted that, 
beyond an employers’ liability and com- 
pensation act, legislation prohibiting the 
employment of children during school 
hours and at night and providing for 
a fifty-eight-hour week, the appointment 
of commissioners to study old-age pen- 
sions and insurance, provision for the 
protection of workers against draughts, 
fumes, and noxious gases, an increase 
in the number of factory inspectors and 
the raising of their standard of effi- 
cleney, the establishment of an eight- 
hour day for State, county, and munici- 
pal work, the providing of a _ semi- 
monthly pay-day for railway employees, 
the elimination of contract labor in 
penal institutions, the setting of a sani- 
tary standard for bakeshops, the regula- 
tion of employment agencies, and a few 
others of the sort, New Jersey, under 
the leadership of Gov. Wilson, has done 
almost as little for the toiling classes 
in the last two years as she had done in 


‘the preceding seventeen. Doubtless, we 


have here tHe real explanation of the 
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his own State. Chairman McCombs’s 
first duty is to devise some way of pre- 
venting this tell-tale record from reach- 
ing the readers of the foreign-language 


newspapers in this country. 





Lieut. Becker's indictment for the mur- 
der of Rosenthal at once lets in a flood of 
light upon the crime, and is a terrible 
blow to the Mayor, the Police Commis- 
sioner, and the whole police administra- 
tion of New York city. The police with 
all their detective resources were unable 
or unwilling to run down the criminals 
cencerned in this astounding assassina- 
tion, and left it to the District Attor- 
ney to unearth the truth. Mr. Whitman 
deserves all thanks for his vigor and 
persistence. To have finally broken into 
the criminal circle, and to have forced 
confessions implicating Becker, is a 
great achievement, and will make the 
members of the “System” ask: “Who of 
us is safe?” We do not, of course, assume 
the guilt of the indicted officer; suspi- 
cion is one thing, proof another. The 
testimony against Becker looks very 
damning, yet it may be broken down at 
the trial. But the community is now ab- 
solutely convinced of one thing, and 
this is that unholy alliances for mutual 
gain do exist between certain members 
of the police force and desperate crim- 
inals, and that we shall have neither 
peace nor safety until these are broken 


up and made impossible for the future. 





Senator Curtis of Kansas maintains 
that, while he believes in Republican 
regularity, he is as progressive as any 
man; but the terms in which he assails 
William Allen White reveal an old-fash- 
ioned outlook upon things. It is decid- 
edly old-fashioned to ask one’s political 
rival if it is true that he is in the habit 
of being frequently horsewhipped and 
caned in public; that he has stolen mo- 
ney from the poor; that he has been de- 
tected in the act of putting arsenic in 
the village horse-trough, and has been 
connected, in public rumor, with the un- 
explained burning down of two churches 
and an orphan asylum. This smacks of 
ithe campaign style of thirty years ago. 
| The violence of the assault is all right. 
| Progressives are nothing if not violent 
‘in fighting the battles of the Lord. But 
to-day people no longer assail the pri- 
vate character of their opponents. Op- 
probrium is measured out in terms of 


OO gas. 
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social value. One's enemy is a brigand, Germany continue their protest against 


but a political brigand; a pickpocket, this agreement, which they aver is 


but a political pickpocket; a second-story | fraught with danger to the Empire. Th 


man, a horse-thief, an inmate of Bedlam, | Areuz-Zeitung, especialls in no 
a crook, a liar—but always in a politi- prospect of carrying out a iccessful 
cal sense. This is attested by the fact colonial policy in Moro What that 
that as soon as a man changes sides he policy ought to be is set forth elal 
automatically ceases to be a brigand, a ly in an article pointing to tl posse 
pickpocket, a second-story man, a horse- sions of Portugal in Africa, Ind 

thief, a crook, and a liar. China as fruitful fields for German 


onization schemes. Dr. Kar] Peters « 
‘. . , , advocates i the Tag arranging 
Whenever a Government majority in ” ° ag arre 


on , . Great Britain to give Germany ; 
the House of Commons is brought to the!” in to } y a 


, , hand, regardless of the interests of P 
danger point, or is wiped out on a snap; wen _ 


iti " ge reedless say, the Liberal p 
vote, the Opposition never fails to shout | ' il. Needless to say, th — 


“s : . , 9 »f Germany refuses to see in the g1 
Resign! Resign!” though the lack of |°! Ge?™many retu - ' 


: a > . ne etween France and Germa 
significance of such a vote is apparent. | ™°™* bet n Fran , 


ie 0.8 the Morocec: question a pret 
This is what happened on Friday when foroccan question a | 


the Liberal majority, in a very thin | /0™!al expansion on a vast s 

house, fell to three. It is true that when 

Lord Rosebery’s Ministry was beaten in Recent developments in Alsace-Lot 
the famous snap vote on the army cord-|raine emphasize the difficulty experien 
ite supply, the Premier accepted the ver- ed by the German Government in trying 
dict of the House and resigned; but that to weld into one patriotic whole the con 
was because the Ministry was then in| flicting elements of the Reichsland. Th« 
its last agony, and the end was not far | action of the Diet in limiting the allow- 
off in any case. On the other hand, |ances for the Imperial Governor, and it 
when Mr. Balfour was outvoted as the | opposing the personal wishes of the Em 
result of an Irish coup, a few months | peror, has offended many in Germany 
before he went out of office in 1905, all| Jn Metz the Liberals of Lorraine, who 
the subtleties of the Balfourian logic! see in the opposition of Clericals and 
were called into play to prove that the | French sympathizers a growing menacs 
defeat signified nothing, and for days|to their country as well as to the En 
British Parliamentary history was ran-| pire, have united in forming a Party of 
sacked for precedents on both sides. But | progressists, which attempted to show 
while Friday's slim majority was only |jts conciliatory spirit by holding its de- 
an accident, it is nevertheless becoming | }jberations in both German and French 
apparent that the Liberal coalition is|The party has made a special appeal to 
having its internal difficulties. The La-|jaboring men. In Alsace the path of 
bor members are indulging in more or/the supporters of the German Govern- 
less covert threats, and from the Radical| ment is even more thorny. The Strass 
wing of the Liberal party comes bitter | burg correspondent of the Frankfurter 
criticism of the Government's big-navy | Zeitung speaks of the unaltered hostility 


; : 
policy. lof the old Alsatian burghers, rooted in 





, the traditions of the French bourgeoisie, 
Before the prorogation of the French | Who worship the memory of Kléber and 
Chamber Premier Poincaré spoke of the |/0uis Philippe and allow their sons 


bright future opening up to France in to expatriate themselves and serve in 


Morocco, as the result of the treaty with |the French army. And, most of all, a 


the Sultan. Gen. Lyautey, the French|®¢¥ pseudo-nobility has sprung up, 


Resident-General in Fez, whose powers | Which speaks French by preference and 


y>acquires Parisiz ways. Eve 
are almost unrestricted, is to carry out | Studiously acquires Parisian ways. Even 


a programme which has already worked ithose inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 


- —oiidinei » new orde 
successfully in Madagascar and Algeria, | “5° acquiesce in the new order of 


The Chamber of Deputies, in adopting | things, and call themselves Germans, 
the treaty with Morocco, by an over- 
whelming majority—in spite of the op- 
position of Jaurés, the Socialist leader 
—has thus fully sanctioned the German- 
French agreement of last November. 


Meanwhile, the Conservative papers in 


are concerned only in home affairs and 
still look upon the Altdeutschen as 
strangers and intruders. 





The Mediterranean phase of the Euro 





pean naval situation is beset with even 






more uncertainty and idle speculat 


than the British-German rivalry 
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ill be made Albania, mari a? 


policy. The Albanian National Assembly 


hich met me eeks ago at Yunik, 
as the most representative body of 
that people which ever submitted griev- 
ances to the Turkish Government. It 
consisted of eighty-six popular leaders, 


Christians as vell as Mohammedans, 
and was presided over by Tabir Beka, 
i well-known Mohammedan landed pro 
prietor from the vilayet of Kossovo, The 
demands of the Assembly were for the 
stablishment of public schools, with in- 
struction in the Albanian language, for 
the safeguarding of the rights of all re 
ligions and religious institutions, for ad 
ministrative autonomy, economic re- 
forms, and the restriction of the priv- 
ileges of the Sultan's representative, Be- 
fore the fall of the Cabinet, the Turkish 
Minister of War, Shefket Pasha, while 
deprecating the action of the Albanian 
mutineers in the Turkish army, spoke 
highly of the patriotism of the Albanian 
people in general. He also declared that, 
in his opinion, there was a direct con- 
nection between the rising in Albania 
and the attempts to force Turkey into a 


peace with Italy. 





THE EVIDENCE. 


publication on Monday of a full 


of all the contests at the Chicago 


ug to set some men to 


rhe third party is built upon 


fraud by the National 


the interest of Taft, but 


that delegates were 


proot 


ept wild vociferation? Even 


velt followers there 


hioose 
really wish to 


There 


vho would 


the fact are are 


ipporting him, even one 


law schools one 


here and there a 


iany good people wlo 


Commandment “Thou 


but who believe that 


nt “Thou shalt not bear 


is equally binding. Such 


bound now to turn from the 


hrill about thievery to 


which 


theft 


cries 
show 


The 


of the record will 


there was any or not 


material at last made accessi 


ach contest is gone into in detail, 


argument and affidavits on 


the hear 


roll-calls, 
had 


have 


the 


We 


ink 
decisions have 


loud 


} 
bah 


outery now we 


Roosevelt himself will pay 


mm to this, there is no reason 
What he hi 


as published 
ha 


on 
and con 
taken 


hi 


been purely 


part probably ove! 
hired 
No one 


de 


allegations of 


Ormsby McHarg 


has, o1 


Colonel 


inute and accurate 


has no head 


ort of thing 


Stephen went to India 


cCoae, °° on 


ial 


criminal 


dian offic whos 


of 


laying 


ything 
ympa 
offed 
ipply all 
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10,000 


not take ten min 


to enable any hon 
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ake up his mind that 


Committees vere a set 


and robber Hie has loudly 


hundred times that they were, 


enough 


eviden 
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Nation 


= 


Still, there will be a few slow coaches, 


who have not his lightning way of leap- 
ing to the desired conclusion, and who 
will be anxious to see what the proof is 
that President Taft is a pickpocket, as 


Roosevelt haz called him, before pro- 


The task of going 
of 


necessary 


nouncing him guilty. 
all 


tedious. 


evidence is, course, 


It 


statements, 


through the 


long and will be 


to sift conflicting and to 


weigh the arguments both from fact and 


party rules. Hence it will take a good 


deal of time for the publication of the 
official record to have its due effect. The 


lie has got a big start, and it will be a 


slow process for the truth to catch up 


with it But any one who wishes to 


make a beginning in trying to arrive at 


the rights of the business, cannot do 


better than compare some of the calm 


recitals of the published statement with 
the vehement assertions, relating to the 
Mr. 
in the Out- 


same matter, to which Roosevelt 


put his name in an article 


look the contests. 


We 


purporting to review 
will limit ourselves at present to a 
It was supposed to be the 


Roovevelt 


single case. 


case that had, in- 


strongest 
volving the delegation from the State of 
About no other “robbery” 
Now, let us 


Washington. 
he 


put side by side the account of what oc- 


has been more violent. 


(rather, as it was 
he 


facts), and as 


curred, as he gave it 


given to him: of course, knows no- 


thing whatever about the 


it in the publication made on 


appears 
Monday ~ 

con In King County a 
turned King nittec 
t in which S« of 250 men 
is situated. The 
velt dele 
the 


rhe principal 


on consisted 
the ma- 
ority of whom were 
that 


ting 


Roos« for Taft, and 


to State majority a‘ 


its executive 
committee, selected 
the Taft delegates to 
the 
rhe 


county 


ntion thi through 


vere elected 


from 


primary regu 
Convention 
the 


committee 


alled by a ma Stats 
the full 
nittee, by 

6,400 was 


He had 


authority 


chairman of 
a Roosevelt man 
been 
by 


resolution to 


given 
general 
fill 
occurr 
committee \ 
of 


had 


raft 


cancies ng in 
the 
meeting 
mmittec 
held after the 
Council had di 
rected the redistrict 


of the 


off 
the 
It 


in possible 


City 
full 


ittes really ing city it 


to which it w resolv 


as 


the chairman not 


that 


git a bare ed 


faced 


more 


fraud dissenting rep 
could 


tc 


entativesr 

be 

the 
te 


aclected 
331 
until 


tion was held in Sep 


not 
fill 


new pre 


an elec 


tember, 1912. There- 
after, and in spite of 
this conclusion, the 
chairman assumed 
the right by his ap- 
pointment to add to 
the existing commit- 
tee 131 precinct com- 
mitteemen, and with 
voting in the 
committee it is 
claimed that a pri- 
was ordered 
However, the fact 
is that the Taft men 
against 





these 


mary 


protested 
any action by a com- 
mittee so constituted, 
the ground that 
the chairman had n 
authority to appoint 
the 131 new commit 
teemen. They refus- 
ed to take part in the 
primary, and so did 
the La Follette men 


on 


It is not to be expected that such a 
showing, or any of the others made from 
the records of the Chicago contests, will 
lead the Colonel to modify in the least 
the fury of his denunciation. But 
though he may scorn the idea of sitting 
down to pore over the musty documents, 
can he be sure that all his friends will 
exhibit a like disdain for the facts? He 
La Fo!- 
lette is on his trail in this matter, too. 


In La Follette’s Weekly, Mr. Gilbert E. 


may have noted that Senator 


Roe, the Senator's former law-partner, 
has begun an examination of the con- 
He lim- 


its himself to a scrutiny of the official 


tests for delegates at Chicago. 


record and a compilation of the facts; 
and, so far as he has gone, his conclu- 
sions are highly adverse to the Roose- 
velt contentions. He dismisses all but 
sixty-five Roosevelt contests as absolute 
vote against them in the 


frauds, the 


Committee being either unanimous or 
viva voce without a demand for a roll- 
call, so ashamed were even the Roose- 
velt members of the impudent pretences 
set up against the lawfulness of the Taft 
delegates. This is the kind of study of 
the facts which is sure to go on and to 
be seriously damaging to Mr. Roosevelt 
Long before 


to charge trickery and cheating, made 


the Convention he began 
just as sweeping assertions of fraud in 
New did 
like 
man carefully preparing in advance to 
bolt on the claim that he had been rob- 


York and Indiana as he in 


Texas and Arizona, and acted a 


bed of the nomination. But hereafter he 
will be confronted with the record. To 
the law and to the testimony, from now 


on. We shall probably hear less in the 
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future about the Chicago pickpockets. have been mentioned as possible future Sea in undisputed Britis 
Even the Colonel's followers are getting allies of Japan These are Russia and reasoning, of ourse 
tired of this, or are beginning to doubt «, rmany, and no other Powers have miraculous capacities 
ieir al Vv r irc was 
their ability to prove their charges. Mr been mentioned because no ot s are nese and the Ge n 
George L. Record took the ground in available. Russia has been long th A nation that « 
New Jersey, last week, that it really hing 
"field than Germany It was n long “ings which Capt. Me 
didn t matter W hether the nomination expecting the lapanese 
: after the conclusion of the war in Man : 
had been stolen from Roosevelt or not, right belongs in partne 
: churia that the probability of an alli 
for the time had come to have a thir« tion that can do the su 
- ance between the two antagonists wa a ; . 
party anyhow, and they were going to Se : F a 
J 3 i Which the German I 
ee” a suggested. The idea had its principal 
have it, fraud or no fraud. ulways doing. in the 
basis in the dramatic instinct of man = : 
ervous Englishmen 
What could be more impressive than an B : 
, nares ca An alliance wit fuss 
JAPAN AND THE POWERS. alliance between two countries that had lliance with R 
: ‘ =" , , re easonable than ont h G 
The death of the Mikado will evoke Just emerged from a life-and-death strug 
9 y ogy nee ra really among the prob: 
no change in Japan’s domestic policies Sle? So those political forecasters who 
’ ‘ ; » hetween VPeration between Japan and 
or her foreign relations. Mutsuhito’s did not predict a second war between 
: E ; : —— — nS ee are temporary diplomatic pur] 
reign of forty-four years was an era of Russia and Japan thin ten years, - 
! . = one thing ilitary 
extraordinary national development, but began to predict a Russo-Japanest 
, nowy, another tussia’s fleet pre 
tte Emperor's personal share in the not- 4illiance within ten years The argu 
n being, will long ! 
2 ‘ 7 . . ‘ ‘ VU —' t bo i 
able historic process was probably not ment for an alliance wa hat both na 
‘ : , , t! Baltic and ie Black Se 
a very important one. An absolute mon- tions needed. peace for a long time to } I 
: ‘ vy of the other Powe1 An 
arch in theory, the Mikado exerted less come, and that both nations were occu | 
: ; , > ramas = ‘ i had inh a@ sistance on iand ipar 
‘direct influence upon public affairsthan pants of Chinese territory, and so ha V7 
: ‘ ; cae ——~ wv - a er own army 
most constitutional rulers of Europe, really common interests in regard to the 
: ara ; al onceivable purp 
He did not so much rule through other Shaping of affairs at Peking ‘. 
ose peopl vl alk 2g 
men as he was used by them. The estab- The German alliance has not been dis 
“ 5 te Let 
lished native tradition looks upon the cussed at such great lengt! rhe ug , 
Manchuria only s en i 
Emperor as the source of a spiritual gestion has been brought forward recent me . 
bit too lachiavellia if 
authority which is translated into ac- ly, and it, too, appeals to the dramatic 
’ ure d not I upp 
tion by professional statesmen and war- sense of newspaper writers and readers. 
. t en part i 
riors. He cannot be called a shadow-Em- If Japan's alliance with Great Britain is \ 
i ’ i «i 
geror, because this spiritual authority to be broken, why not join hands with : , 
anipic na hat I 
has been a very real force in the life of the Power that England hates and fears i ; 
no we overio ACU 
the nation. The sentiment that gathers most? But that is about the only argu R 
necessity, Ku a 
about the Mikado is the Occidental feel- ment that can be adduced in favor of a ;, But 
: : M - : apan ou 
ing for flag and country fused with an German Japane alliance. Real basis for 
I mem 0 lt 
element of religious worship. The im- such an arran t there is none. The 
must remain and til 
perial power is impersonal, and achange present agreement with Great Britain 
genera it lay Tt a d 
of rulers is no change at all. The per- rests upon the very sound basis of a . 
: lorming oO fran ho 
sonal influences that have guided Japa mutual guarantee of protection for the 
copik m t ra 
nese policy—the Cabinet, the Parlia-, Asiatic possessions of the two Powers , ‘| 41] 
” ihe rij All I 
ment, and the survivors of the elder gen- If England's interests in India are in 
spite of ma d ! 
eration of statesmen—will continue to peril, Japan is bound to come to her aid. P , —— 
‘Trance Khu an aliian 
shape affairs, now that Mutsuhito’s son An agreement between Russia and Ja- ; aprun 
years o.d, and shows ho 
reigns in his stead. pan would have a similar justification 
ing. International partnersnaip 
It will be, therefore, simply coinci- in fact, since Russia is an Asiatic Pow- ; ‘ ; 
the outcome ot me 
dence if, with the beginning of a new er, But Germany has no territorial in- 
. of long-continued pr 
reign, Japan should take up the recon- terests in the Far East, other than the 
ings may not @iways be appa 
struction of her foreign policy. Of that diminutive Kiau-chau concession. More ar 
d inal irgument aga t 
there has recently been a great deal of important still, Germany's usefulness to , 
bility of a Japanese-German 
talk. The treaty of alliance with Great Japan as an ally cannot easily be imag- . , 
anese-Russian alliance ist 
Britain expires in 1915, and, if it is to ined. In case of war between Japan and that th no real at i 
iat there is no real gr id f 
be discontinued, must be denounced a Russia, it is plain, of course, that Ger- ; 
ing that the Anglo-Japanese al 
year in advance. That the alliance will many could decide the outcome by at- 
" about to be airsolved. Of tl 
not be renewed is a possibility that has tacking Russia from the west. But the 
Powers with whom Japan can 
been brought forward repeatedly, and absurdity of such action, entailing as it . 
? , ceivably come into conflict 
speculation has been busy finding a sub- would a general European war, is ap- till ti , wi nt 
sti e one who can best s 
stitute for Great Britain. Prince Kat- parent. As for the German fleet, under 
interests in Asia. 
sura’s trip abroad is supposed to have no conceivable circumstances can it be 
been undertaken for the purpose of pre- visualized as sailing forth to the help of 
liminary exploration. Only two Powers its Japanese allies, leaving the North 
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TRIFLING WITH GOOD FAITH. 


A marked copy of Washington's Fare- 


well Address should be sent to certain 
Senators, to some writers on interna- 
tional law, and to a great many news- 
paper The passage especially to be 
underscored is the one enjoining us to 
observe good faith” towards all na- 





The pending bill to make the 


tivns 


Panama Canal free of tolls to American 
sels, with some of the speeches made 


oncerning the proposal, and the articles 


written about it, shows a tendency to 
play fast and loose with the plighted 
vord of the nation. This is the more 

prehensible in that, aside from the 
formal agreements of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, there was a separate and 
especial assertion that Great Britain 
might depend upon the absolute good 
faith of the United States. 

This comes out clearly in the full 


iccount of the negotiations which Secre- 
sent to the Senate of the Sixty- 


tary Hay 


first Congress detailed the steps 


taken in connection with the original 


treaty and its subsequent modifications. 
The correspondence showed the British 
Government to be desirous for a time of 
incorporating certain amendments, but, 
after a free interchange of views, Lord 
Lansdowne decided not to press them. 
main reason for waiving such Brit- 


finally 


The 


h contentions, and consenting 


to the form preferred by our Depart- 


ment of State, was succinctly given by 


Secretary as follows: 


Hay 


The President, however, could not consent 


to this amendment, because he apprehended 
that it be 
ther Powers parties to the contract and as 
in the 


would thus prac tically 


might construed as making the 


ng them contract rights canal 


1 that it restore 


the treaty the substance of the provision 


the treaty is tortured in order to make 


it mean what it plainly was never in- 


If that will not work, 
we are told that the thing for us to do 


tended to mean. 


is to regard the treaty as so much waste 
of what 


some of our people want to do, why not 


paper. Standing in the way 


“denounce” it at once, and so get rid of 
it? This is the brute-force argument. 
It is 
pointed out by one publicist that Rus- 


Precedents can, of course, be cited. 


sia announced in 1870 that she would be 


no longer bound by the international 


agreement excluding her from the Black 


Sea, so why should we not be free open- 


ly to repudiate the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty? The illustration is not fortu- 
nate. Everybody remembers how this 


act of Russia’s was involved in a great 


war; how Bismarck had agreed before- 
hand to give Russia a free hand in that 
matter, provided she would be neutral 
in the struggle with France, and enable 
Prussia to leave her Russian frontier un- 
guarded. A later instance would be Aus- 
tria’s annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
in 


govina disregard of the Treaty of 


Berlin. Such things can be done. Trea- 


ties fall when nations go to war, and} 
treaties can be violated if a country is| 


strong enough and cynical enough to do 
it. But such a course would be pecu- 
liarly shameless in connection with the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, because, as Sen- 
ator Root pointed out, it is of the na- 
tract. England 


wished her to 






ture of an executed 
had something wh 
give up—namely, her right of joint con- 


‘trol of the canal under the Clayton-Bul- | 


\wer treaty—and to induce her to surren- 
der it we offered a guarantee of neutral- 
ity and entire equality. Having got 


| 
to interfere. 


To this we know of only 
two objections. One is that it is immor- 
The second is that it is illegal. This 
last could hardly be doubted by any one 
who will take the trouble to read the 


treaty itself—which few of these rough- 


and-ready upsetters of it have apparent- 
ly done—for it distinctly provided for 
this change in the situation which is al- 
leged to be so vital. Article IV reads: 


It is agreed that no change of territorial 
sovereignty or of the international relations 
of the country or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect the gen- 
eral principle of neutralization or the ob- 
ligation of the high contracting parties un- 
der the present treaty. 

It is gratifying to note that none of 
these discreditable efforts to get away 
from a binding treaty seems to find any 
general favor. Certain interested per- 
sons are making a great ado about the 
matter, and as usual covering private 
greed with the cloak of patriotism, but 
|the public, and even Congress, are not 
showing much concern. The probability 
seems to be that the Panama bill will 
| be passed, if at all this session, without 
'the controverted clauses affecting canal 


tolls. There is certainly no hurry about 


those, in case of a canal that will not be 
|}opened for three years yet. We are un- 
der no necessity of rushing into legisla- 
tion which would be both a danger an@ 


is 


a 


national disgrace. 


THE NAVAJO RESERVATION. 


The progressive spirit of New Mexico 
is manifesting itself in a demand for 
the opening of the Navajo Indian reser- 
vation to white settlement. This was to 
| be expected, sooner or later. Its advent 


‘80 early in the career of the infant State 


vhich the Senate had struck out as article(what we wanted, the proposal now is/| shows that the New Mexicans, in spite 
| 


He believed also 


was a strong national feeling 


of the former treaty 


that there 
inet giving to the other Powers anything 


the nature of a contract right in an af 


o pecullarly American as the 


no other right in 


or 


Powers had now any 
to give 
for acquiring 


remine or anything up 


with as consideration 
that they are to rely 


United States in 


it niract right 
goot 1 faith of the 
declaration to at Britain this 
it the and 
neutralization there set forth 


Gre in 


treaty and that adopts rules 


plea of 
with 


are adopted in the treaty 


eat Britain as a coneideration for getting 


d of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 


It is faith of the nation, 
both tacitly and explicitly pledged, with 
and else- 
The at- 
away from our promises 


The 


this good 


Washington 
to trifle. 


which some in 


where are disposed 


tempt to get 


takes forms. language of 


many 


canal ;¢ 


(that we take back what we gave in order 
get it. Turpitude could hardly be 
more glaring. 


to 


One of the ingenious little shifts of 
the treaty-evaders is to assert that the 
situation has completely changed since 


the agreement was made. The treaty 
was ratified in 1901. But it was not till 
1903 that Roosevelt “took” Panama. 


That act of robbery, it is alleged, is now 
of bad faith, 
has become American 


our warrant for an act 
since the “Zone” 
The canal is therefore a part of 


and whatever rules or 


soil. 
our “coast line,” 
regulations we may choose to make for 
the use of the canal are “purely matters 
of domestic legislation,” with which no 
foreign gountry has a shadow of a right 





‘of numbering among them so many per- 
| sons of Spanish antecedents and habit, 
/are full of the Western idea that no time 
should be lost in reaching out for any- 
|thing they want. And what they par- 
\ticularly want just now is a big area of 
|public land to attract immigrants from 
| the East. 

| Jt is truly a splendid domain upon 
|which they have fixed their eyes—meas- 
ured by the surveyor’s instruments. On 
ithe map it would cover all the State of 
‘Connecticut east of the Connecticut 
|River. It would completely blot out 
Delaware, or hide Rhode Island with a 
|eonsiderable fringe to spare. But not 
even the keen-eyed spies Moses sent into 
Canaan could find, in a forty days’ 
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enough arable land to take care of 


hundred white families with the tradi- 


tions of their race. A few have already 


tried it, settling down as missionaries, 


teachers, or traders on the oases most 


available for home-building; and they 


would bear witness to the unsuitablk 
ness of the country to the general needs 
of a white farming population. Vast 


stretches of arid sand and clay, dotted 


only with sagebrush; few streams, and 
those wholly uncertain in volume and 
season of flowing; widely separated 
tracts of timber; forbidding bluffs ol 
bare rock; gray plateaus gashed with 
cafions whose walls have been carved 


immemorial erosion into grotesque, 


by 


half-finished architectural forms—these 
are the impressions the wayfarer gains 
of the Navajo desert. Picturesque, but 
not livable, is the universal verdict of 
those who are most familiar with it; and 
no one who knows the country is aston- 
ished 


selected for the Navajos in order to keep 


to learn that it was originally 


them forever out of contact with the 
whites, on the assumption that no white 
man could subsist in such a chameleon’s 
paradise. 

Yet this native people, in many re- 
spects the finest group of Indians in the 
United States, have not only subsisted 
but flourished there, numbering now be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thousand 
The their 


neighbors 


souls. chief complaint of 


white is that they pay no 
taxes towards the support of schools and 
roads and courts, though swarming over 
all the northwest corner of New Mexico, 
the northeast corner of Arizona, and a 
considerable notch on the southern bor- 
der of Utah. But most of the little that 
has been done towards improving the 
land they have done themselves. With 
their crude tools and rough engineering, 
have the 


refractory 


they struggled bravely with 


few, rivers, and harnessed 
parts of them so as to irrigate small 
of They 


tiny wells and rain-cisterns for water- 


patches soil. have developed 
ing their sheep, their main dependence 
for support. If they had not been herds- 
men by instinct, they would have starv- 
ed to death long ago; and had they not 
enough of the nomad adaptability to be 
willing to move their homes, with their 
flocks, many miles from 
ture to winter shelter and back again, 
they would have had no sheep to herd. 


They of the 


summer , pas- 


have asked no aid Gov- 





search through this huge reservation, 


a 


The Nation 


ernment, and, beyond 


a few scattered 
schools, receive none. They are a proud 
people, independent of spirit, hardy, tem 
perate, industrious, ing apabl 
Crimes of violence among them ar 
rare As a trib tl kept 

t e Government ] 
into a compact of p y 
ears £0 

Of cours 
ing to banish all ir Xu 
‘stablished social i 
f estion of wl 
b nodernized ind 
brought into genera t 
the rest of the body po 
the white invader will e1 t Navajo 
country and possess idy 
entered and possessed the dor oO 
scores of other tribes. But it behooves 
Congress to go slowly wit ; legal re 
of this process. No ordinary allotment 
scheme will answer. The problem pre 
sented by the Navajos is complex be 


yond that offercd by any body of Indians 


who are agriculturists by inheritance or 


natural bent, or who inhabit a farming 


region, or who, having lived long on Gov- 
ernment bounty, have to be thrown out 


right upon their own resources as the 


last hope for their salvation. It is too 


large for solution by of the estab- 
of 


Before any law 


any 


lished agencies Indian administra- 


tion. on the subject is 


passed, it ought to be referred to a com 
mission of wise, high-minded, unselfish 
men, who are w to devote the ne« 


essary time an ight and undergo 


the months’ 


discomforts of several so 
journ in qn inhospitable desert, for the 


formulation of a plan which will meet 


equally the tests of philanthropy and 
practical common sense. 
THE CULT OF SUPER-GOLF. 

The historic and shifting contest be- 
tween the makers of armor and the mak 
ers of guns, to see which can get the 
better of the other, has its likeness in 


what has for some time been going on 
in the game of golf. Players and the 
architects of the links are continually 
pitting their wits against each other 
Every improvement in clubs o1 ills is 
but a signal for making the ourses 
harder. The average skill of golfers is 


all the time increasing; but greens com 
mittees display a fiendish ingenuity In 
seeing to it that the average score does 


not improve. You will see malignant 


officials on the watch for a poor shot 


of profe ssi 


good 


trate, 


too 





that luckily es 
id then darkly mut 
’ ; su } a ti 
Ss ugl 
a >t . 
id gre 
i iz \ 
) S 
i I 2 
i 
. o 
l 
I | 
n £ 
} 
‘ 
S p 
tT 
;xt. 7 
nh pe id 
wt 
t ind th 
Vill i area 
ter Raleigh's « 
uu are in tre 


lu cannot 


guarding the 


right puts you 
hole: while a 
will send you 


rough. So it 


must be 


stroke 
tain punishment 
tudy the wind 


man at a rifle 


ing towards a 


iese refinement 


knov 


elaxed attentio 


SUP POr 


self in a 


¥ ' 7 
mderful 


pread that snare 
aid, his 
piritual strength 


hat the statesman said about the 


f adversity 


ne 0 


he remarked, “but adversity mustn't last 


long.” It 


possibly 


green 


» of yards to the 


goes hol 


ra 


ona!s and expert 


maintained, 


test the 


cunningly 


intellect 


‘ oolne SS 


mistortunes 


for his party. 


OS 
J 
ff become permanently 
the sense of diabolically con- 
| shments Every golf club 
ts in adding hazard to hazard, 
i ating distances with transit 
ruits a growing corps of 
ling members. They like to play 
& protest that they do not wish 
| their time hewing their 
a t of the sand, or striving to be 
rate on the links as they have to 
lliard-table 
Anotl offence laid at the doors of 
engineers of transcendental golf 
nks that they will not let nature 
one Natural hazards have the best 
1 for existence of any. A ravine to 
| h over, a fringe of swamp to carry, 
bit of wood to skirt, a river or pond to 
! e across—such hazards no one ob 
to; they occur in the order of na 
re and excite little of the wrath, 
alice, and all uncharitableness which 


difficulties of man’s creat 
About the 


artificial 


ne so often provoke for 


the thought is that 


player's only 
in his way and must 
But 


ley happen to be 


omehow be got over or around. 


the devotees of supe! golf have small pa 
It 


They must 


t with what Nature has done, is 


ence 


for them to improve on her. 


veep everything clear to begin with, so 


that they may proceed to lay out their 
nks like a chessboard, plotting each 
hole with the utmost care and the nic- 


est balancing of difficulties, and penaliz- 


ng every stroke that does not drop the 


ball within a yard of the spot which 
they indicate 

We would not be understood as mak- 
nz a plea for duffers’ golf. The rigors 
of the game are rightly insisted upon. 
Chere is no real defence for those 
courses which “any gentleman” can ne- 


gotiate In comparatively low figures, no 
he But 


numbers of golfers, and we con- 


matter how plays there are 


gre 


ving 
ies that we sometimes sympathize with 


them, who take a certain delight, even 


a trifle shame-faced, in stealing 


if t tle 


asionally from the fearfully 


away oc 
and wonderfully concatenated traps and 
hazards that make up the orthodox 
links, and spending an afternoon of “low 
dissipation” on acourse of another kind. 
There it is refreshing to find that there 
is more than one way of making a given 
shot, that 


sinner while yet the lamp holds out to 


there is hope for the vilest 


burn on the putting green, and that 


| 


The Nation 


tead of being brac-'brook and terrace and bog have been 


left as Nature designed them. After a 
day of such unmanly self-indulgence, one 
go back with 


the intricacies of super-golf, determined 


can dutifully to wrestle 


to suffer and be strong. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 

One of the provisions in the will of Alfred 
Henry Huth, who died in October, 1910, was 
that, before his library was sold, his ex- 
ecutors should give to the British Museum 
such 50 volumes as the Trustees of the 
British Museum shall in their uncontrolled 
discretion select from the Huth Library, 


provided that such Trustees shall not select 
perfect copy of any 
may be then already in the 
Museum Library except by of 

of such duplicate with the Huth 
was that a 
which 
Be- 


any duplicate or more 


volume which 
British 


exchange 


way 


Another stipulation 
of these books, 
designated as “Huth 
be the Museum 
is published. It is a 
the Oxford Uni- 
manner. There 
including a 
Mr. Huth, 
reproduc- 
of title pages, with the 
text There is by F. G 
Kenyon, the recently appointed head of the 
British Museum Library, and there is a 
longer Introduction Alfred W. Pollard, 
that most wise and generous Assistant Keep- 
er the Books, the friend and 
helper of every bibliographer, student, and 
book-collector. In the Introduction are in- 
cluded outline sketches of the lives of Henry 
Huth, the founder of the Huth Library, and 
of his son Alfred Henry Huth, the donor of 
the Huth Bequest, which, Mr. Kenyon says, 


Library.” 
catalogue 
be 


must 


separate 
the 


by 


were to 


quest,” printed 
That 
large 
versity 


catalogue now 
at 
best 
plates, 
late 


printed 
in the 
full-page 
of the 
of 
etc., 
short 


quarto, 

Press 
eighteen 
frontispiece portrait 


are 


facsimile 
printed 
Preface 


besides a number 
trons 


by 


of Printed 





is “beyond doubt the most important gift 
that has been mad e library of the) 
british Museum sin e bequest of the | 


Grenville Library in 1846.” 

Of the fifty items 
manuscripts, including a remarkable Latin 
Bible 
of Hours called “the generally 
tractive volume in the Huth Library,” and 
a Psalter, ascribed to the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century and of English exe- 
The 


selected, 


most 


cution sixteen 
ductions 

As might well be supposed, Nos. XIV to 
XLIX of the catalogue, the thirty-six print- 
ed books selected as desirable 
the world’s greatest treasure-hous. of books, 
separate mention Perhaps alto- 
gether the most notable are three first quar- 
“The Tragedie of King 
(1597), “The 
Third” (1597), and “A 
pleasaunt and excellent conceited 

of Syr John Falstaffe, and 
Wives of Windsor” (1602). 
three give the Museum a complete 
of firat editions of all the quartos up to 1623, 
save only “Titus Andronicus” (1594), the 
only known copy of which is in Mr. Folger’s 
library. Of collections of sonnets put forth 


deserve 


tos of Shakespeare 

Richard the Second” 
of King Richard the 
most 
Comedie 


merrie 


in England in the sixteenth century, three 

not before In the Museum, but now added, 

are William Smith's “Chloris. or the com- 
‘ 


thirteen are| 


of French execution, a Flemish Book | 
at-| 


plates devoted to the} 
manvescripts contain upwards of fifty repro- | 


additions to) 


Tragedy | 


the | 
These | 
series | 
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plaint of the passionate despised Shep- 
(1596); Bartholomew Griffin's “Fi- 
dessa chaste than kinde” (1596), and 
Giles Fletcher's “Licia, or Poemes of 
(1593). The Bodleian Library 
three, but the only other 
Mr. Pollard is a copy of ‘“Fidessa” 
well Court. 


“The castell of 


heard” 
more 
Love” 
possesses all 
located by 
at Brit- 
Among other English books are 
laboure” (Pynson, 1505), 
The floure of the Commaundements of 
god” (Wynken de Worde, 1510), and “The 
dictes or sayengis of the philosophres” (Cax- 
1477), the first dated 
England. This last book was an 
and the 
two tnferior copies 

The fiftieth book 
tually a_ collection 


copy 


ton, book printed in 
exchange, 
for it Museum gave one of their 


the selection Is ac 
of seventy-four 
rately printed single-sheet ballads, 
of early date, bound together in one volume. 
This cost Mr. Huth £750 in the 
Daniel in 1864. 

An edition of the “Ars Memorandi” block- 
book and eight French incunabula are 
among the fourteen books in foreign lan- 
guages in the Huth Bequest. L. 8. L. 


of 
sepa- 


mostly 


volume 


sale 


Correspondence 





DEFINING OUR TERMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR Your correspondent from Provi- 
dence, “A. M, E.,” may be interested in an 
experience of my own in the campaign of 


1896, when I spoke in one Or two places for 
McKinley, though myself an economic free- 
trader. I discovered how we in this coun- 
try are hampered by the etymological mean- 
ing of a term and the tendency to distrib- 


ute the term, in logical parlance, when 
discussing the problem. It was all due to 
American ignorance of the principles of 


economics and taxation. I told the people 
with whom I talked in private that I was 
a free-trader, having in mind the economic 
significance of the term, and was met with 
the that could not pay Federal 
expenses, if that policy applied. I 
saw at once what was the matter, and ever 
after that I abandoned the “free 
| trade” and deliberately resorted to the more 
| cumbersome phrases “taxation on imports 
| that we do not produce” and removal of 
| “taxation on what we do produce.” I never 
failed to convert a farmer or other person 
to my point of view when it was presented 
in that way, and he did not know he was 
accepting economic free trade. 

The situation is one which illustrates 
how social and political policies affect the 
meaning of terms. When the phrase “free 
trade” was adopted in England by the fol- 
lowers of Adam Smith, her system of taxa- 
tion for Government expenses was direct, 
and taxation on imports was not necessary 
and was applied in favor of monopolies. 


reply we 


were 


words 


Hence it was literally and etymologically 
“free trade” that the removal of them im- 
plied. But its economic meaning was not 


necessarily convertible with that, and no 
political difficulties arose in campaigning 
among the ignorant. 

It is quite otherwise in this country. 
Our Constitution requires the payment of 
Federal expenses by import taxes, and di- 
rect taxation is not permitted, except with 
a qualification, that is, in proportion to 
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population. In this situation we shoul 
either have to change our system of actual 


; 


taxation or we could not pay Federal 


penses by the entire removal of import 
duties, which is what the publi inder- 
stands by “free trade,” its etyr og 


nterpretation. 

It is the wholly iniquitous 
our system of taxation that is responsi 
for this confusion. You can inflict al! sorts 
of commercial injustice under the name 
of “import” taxes, and the public would 
not find it out until long after Protec- 


tion” conforms in its meaning to “import” 
taxes, so far aS appearances go, and the 
public, knowing nothing about Uw inci 


dence of indirect taxation, will go «n and 
patiently endure all sorts of burdens until 
its bread begins to disappear What is 
needed is some short, crisp term whicn 
will indicate the situation and define for vs 
a system of taxation that can be seen at: 
clance. Whether this is possible is 

my contention. The economist might werk 
at that problem, But as long as We must 
have import taxes to pay Federal cxpense: 
the protectionist will have a clear oppo 
tunity to throw dust in the eyes of a peop! 
who will not inform itself on the pritciples 
of taxation JAMES H. HyYsI 


Tamworth, N. H., July 23 


_ 


RAIDING THE TREASURY. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: One of the policies of the Empere 
Augustus took the form of making grants 
of money to impoverished Senators, to en 
able them to maintain their position by no’ 
falling below the Senatorial census of ons 
million sesterces (some forty-five or fift: 
thousand dollars’ worth of property) li 
once gave this sum to Hortalus, a grandson 
of the famous orator Hortensius, that thus 
Hortalus might marry, rear a family, and 
live in accordance with his rank. This nat 
urally tasted very sweet to Hortalus, aid 
iy, the next reign he wanted the dose r« 
peated. So he had his four sons present ai 
the door of the Senate House, and, while 
giving his opinion on another matter h 
injected his request as a “rider” to his 
speech on the matter in hand. The four 
boys were the great-grandsons of the great 
Hortensius, and the precedent had been set 
by dirus Augustus, What more natural 
then, than that the Senators should be fa 
vorably inclined towards passing this pie 
of special legislation. But Tiberius inte:- 
posed, in a speech sound to the core, and so 
replete with wisdom that I believe it wil! 
be welcomed by your readers in these days 
when our own national treasury is being 
increasingly depleted for the benefit of in 
dividuals, The speech is recorded by Taci 
tus in the thirty-eighth chapter of the se 
ond book of the “Annals,” and is commended 
to the notice of our next President: 

If all the poor people begin to come he: 
and seek money for their children, the dif 
ferent individuals will never be entire); 
satisfied, and the treasury will soon show a 
deficit (deficiet). Of course, when our fore 
fathers granted Senators the privilege of 
occasionally digressing from the particular 
topic up for discussion, and of expressing 
their views on matters conducive to the 
common good, it was never intended that 
we should here promote our private busi 
ness and add to the resources of our fami- 
lies. Such a course brines odium upon tl 
Senate and the Emperor, no matter whethe’ 


grant the iargets or relusé t Nx 
1 we call this procedure a request 
is rather an imperious demand, made ul 
terly out of season, and sprung as a surpris 
ipon a Senate convened for other matter 
a Senator rises in hi lace, and by tl 
number and age of his children takes unfa 
edvantage of the Senate in this indelica' 
anner By so doing he acts in the sam¢ 
violent mode against and breaks hia 
Way, aS it were into the treasury, which 
will have to be replenished by wrong N 
if we exhaust it in our desire to gratify in 
dividuals The late lamented (dirvus) Au 


gustus gave you the money, H¢ 
not because you made a personal 
him, and certainly with no ex 
it should be given every ti: 
hoose to ask for it Otherw ‘ 
exertion will relax, and idleness will be 
promoted. People must be taught that only 
by self-reliance can they ward off the pov 
erty they fear or attain the success they 
hope for. Adopt any other principle than 
this, and the large majority of people 
(omnes) will become careless and will wait 
for other people to help ther being sloth 
ful themselves and a burden to us 








That great Democrat, Grover Cleveland 
condensed this in his notable declaration 
(I quote from memory) It is the business 
of the people to support the Government. and 
not the business of the Government to sur 


ul 
port the people ADDISON HoGue 


Washington and Lee University Lexingtor Va 
July 15 


CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF ART 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR The ninth International Congress 
of the History of Art, which met at Munich 
in September, 1909, voted that Rome should 
be the meeting place of the next Coners 
which will accordingly be held in this city in 
the halls of the Royal Accademia de’ Lincei 
in the Palazzo Corsini The proceedings 
of this Congress will be of the greatest in 
terest and importance, not merely for their 
scientific and historical value as contribu 
tions to the history of art, but also because 
specia. attention will be given to the teach 
ing of this subject in universities and in 
schools of every description in which it 
can rightfully claim a place It will also 
be one of the chief objects of the Congress 
to consider the history of art in its in 
ternational relations. and more especial y 
the history of the artistic relations be 
tween Italy and other countries 

The papers and subjects for discussion 
will be grouped under the following four 
sections: (1) The History of Early Chris 
tian and Medi@val Art Down to the End of 
the Fourteenth Century (2) The Fif 
teenth Century (3) The History of Art 
from the Sixteenth Century to the Present 
Time (4) Historico-artistic Methodology; 
Care of Works of Art Historical Re 
searches in Technical Methods; General Or 
ganization of the Work of the Congresses 
The use of the Ita ian, French, German 
English, and Spanish languages is allow- 
ed, but it is noticeable that no subjects 
have as yet been announced in the Spanish 
or English language, although persons of 
both these nationalities have published the 
titles of papers they wil read For ex- 


ample, Dr. Thomas Ashby, director of the 
' 


British School of Rome, will read a contri- 
bution in Italian, and Mrs. Strong, li- 
brarian of the same institution, in French. 
Among the names of many other well-known 


} 
persons on the programme are those of 


Mer. Wilpert, E. Wrangel, Henry Thode, 
Emie Bertaux, Carl Gebhardt, J. A. F. 








Sire Hi k 
} 
\ , 
y t Ky 
i g li 
I Ad \ 
I T R , 
S 1 li’ Art iliana 
\\ I { 
‘ g— €) sitior will t held 
< - ius } or rf ‘ 
st . 2 yf It i periodica “ 
n - r on or not 
or { al rt t ition 
Aarne is itaiogu ot priva 
tions 1talogzues 4) © t 
of paj pted for 1st n h t 
art ich ¢ insure, that is, durability nd 
J tographic reproductio 
exhibitors of the best shows und 
fir and last of these headings the Ital 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and C« 
will award god medals, whils 
Congress itself will give diplomas to 
Winners in the other two expositions 
rh executive ommittec at Rome 
nounces at, a t reserves the right f 
adding t the programme until shortly be 
fore the date of meeting, those who expect 
to attend the Congress, and who wish 
read papers are invited to make known 
their intention to the general secretary 


Signor Roberto Papini, Via Fabio Mass 


60, Ron Sienor Papini is also ready t 
receive the ibscriptions of those who wish 
to be “ ember of the Congress Tr 
subscription is twenty-fivefrancs; for ladies 
be onging to the family of a member, ter 
fra rT) embership, besides part 

tion in the eetings and social functions 
to t held it onnection with the Congre 
rincludes the right to reductions on rail 
ways in italy and other European cour 
tries, to fi ntrance to all Government 


and municipal museums and galleries for 
the entire month of October, entrance t 


private galeries and collections in Rome 


which are not usually open to the publ 

and to a opy of the proceedings of 

Congress H, | 
Rome, July 





THE ROMAN PANTHEON 
To HE Ep! R « THE NATION 


Sin T nquiry in your issue of Ju) 


18 regarding “The Pantheon in Rome 


perha t best answered in the words 

i is bb Book 53, chap. 27 76 re Tlawdecos 
wrvouague «efetreAece noomwayopevetar 64 er 
Taya mei ? TOAAw? Yews e.m0rvagq €h TOG GyaeAuaEe 
Te Té To \pews «a Tj TH Adpotirns, frahe 
ws te ¢ vouite tt «=odAoedég by te 3 obpar 
WHOTeOines nBovAnen wey obv 6 “Aypinwwas <a 
Avyoveror «vtavda itpvoa: rhw re Tod epyou éwiad 
aw aut ova “” befaudvor 2 avroi pnberepor 
(nee pew Te mpotepow Kaicapos dv be te apowd 
ToL Te Avyoveror “<a d¢avTo avéigudvtas éatnes 
He comp eted also the so-called Panthelor 
It has th name, perhaps because along 


with its dedicated statues—that of Mars 
and that of Venus—it received images of 
many gods; but as I think, because, being 
of rotunda form, it looks like the sky 

Agrippa wished, to be gure, to set up ther: 
the statue of Augustus as well, and ¢ 

ascribe the name of the structure to him 
(i. ¢., to name it after him); but, as he 
would accept neither honor, he placed in 


‘ 


former Cesar 

tibule 
nd of himself 
hi 


(pro 


height 
“x igonal 


upola 


‘The Natio1 
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Literature 


THE GREAT STATE. 

m and the Great State: Essays 
in Construction. iy H. G. Wells, 
Frances Evelyn Warwick, L. G. Chioz- 
Lankester, C. J. 
Haynes, Cecil Chester- 
Roger Fry, G. 
Taylor, Conrad Noel, Herbert 
Trench, Hugh P. Vowles. New York: 
Harper & 2 


za Money, E 
Bond, E. 8S. P. 


ton, 


Ray 
Cicely Hamilton, 
ce. 
Bros. $2 net. 


cone close ~ book 
that if 


what 


with Portia’s 
to do 


were good to do, 


this 


age ejaculation, were as 
to know 
had 
cottages 


his 


notion of 


easy as 
7 
is 


chape been churches, and poor 

Mr. 
fairly 
what but 
to to go 
Wells himself says 
the Great 


is still altogether unsubstantial. It 


mens 
Wells 


definite 


princes’ palaces. 
have a 


they 


and associates 


want, 
they do not appear know how 
Mr. 


conception of 


about to get it 
that their 
State 
is a project as dreamlike to-day ag elec- 
tric avia- 
in the year 1850 


lighting, electric traction, or 


tion would have been 
A similar plaint is encountered through- 
out the book. 

Yet it is a stimulating publication, a 
positive enrichment, in fact, of the 
The reader, what- 
his previous con- 
politieal 
the moment 
air 


so- 
cialistic discussion. 
may 

of 
finds for at 
least breathing a freer and enter- 
taining the hope of a larger and more 
So long as hope 
continues to spring eternal in the hu- 
man breast, such pictures as Mr. Wells, 
the Countess of Warwick, Mr. Money, 
and the other contributors to this work 
have painted will be objects of delight- 
ful contemplation. Inevitably, however, 
the question arises, Is this too good ever 
Here and there throughout 
we encounter phrases which 


ever have been 
dition 


tude, 


economic or servi- 


himself 


captivating social life. 


to be true? 
these pages 
seem to savor of doubt, but on the whole 
one of abundant cheerful- 
“The permutations of life’s possi- 
to quote the final passage, “are 
telling tut this at least 
ve steadfastly believe: there is no in- 
uperable barrier between mankind and 


the tone 1s 
ness 
bilities,” 


beyond our 


the goal of our desire.” 
\ fairly 


presentation 


order is followed in 
this subject. H. G. 
Warwick and G. 
Taylor, had editorial 
charge of the publication) discusses 
‘The Past and the Present of the Great 
State.” Next in’ order comes a treat- 
ment of “The Great State and the Coun- 
ide,” by the Countess of Warwick. 
1.. G. Chiozza Money's outline of “Work 
in the Great State” properly occupies 
the third place. Then we find a discus- 
sion of the making of new knowledge, 
of health and healing, of law, of democ- 
racy, of women, and of the artist, by 
writers of such repute as Sir Ray Lan- 
Bond, FE. 8S. P. Haynes, 


logical 
of 


Lady 


the 
Wells 


rR. Stirling 


(who, with 
has 


try 


kester, C. J 


‘ed Conservators. It 


Cecil Chesterton, Cicely Hamilton, and 
Roger Fry. This is succeeded by “The 
Present Development of the Great 
State” from the pen of G. R. Stirling 
Taylor. The Rev. Conrad Nobel pre- 
sents a “Picture of the Church in the 
Great State’; Herbert Trench traces 
“The Growth of the Great State,” and 
Hugh P. Vowles closes with a chapter 
on “The Tradition of the Great State.” 
We look in vain for what some would 
consider a most essential chapter—‘Fi- 
nancing the Change to the Great State.” 

The book, as might be expected of a 
work produced under such editorship, 
has a literary quality too often lacking 
The imag- 
ination is given a large place, but it is 
obvious that every effort has been made 
to keep it within the guidance of the 
reasoning faculty. The reader, never- 
theless, is not always able to tell where 
imagination ends and reason begins: a 
borderland between the two is not in- 
discernible, and one is sometimes im- 
pelled to cry out, “Tell me where is fan- 
cy bred, or in the heart or in the head?” 
Still, we have here a serious attempt at 
a synthesis of life, a theoretic recon- 
struction of human society along lines 
which for the most part run parallel 
with the best instincts of intelligent 
minds. 

H. G. Wells declares that this volume 
is essentially an in restate- 
ment, and to him has been committed 
the task of providing a nomenclature. 
Throughout this volume there is a “com- 
mon conception of a constructive pur- 
pose,” and what that common conception 
is Mr. Wells starts out to elucidate. In 
the effort he two expressions, 
which are employed by himself and his 
associates with a certain defined inten- 
tion. They are “The Normal Social 
Life” and “The Great State.” Each writ- 
er mvariably employs capitals in using 
these terms. The Normal Social Life 
is a type of human association and em- 
ployment, of extreme prevalence and 
antiquity, which appears to have been 
the lot of the enormous majority of hu- 
man beings as far back as history or 
tradition or the vestiges of material that 
supply our conceptions of the neolithic 
period can carry us. It has never been 
the lot of all humanity at any time; to- 
day it is perhaps less predominant than 
it has ever been, yet even to-day it is 
probably the lot of the greater moiety 
of mankind. Those persons who regard 
the Normal Social Life as the only prop- 
er and desirable life for the great mass 
of humanity are by Mr. Wells designat- 
is interesting, at 
this juncture, to learn that “the rural 
conservative, the liberal of the allot- 
ments and small-holding type, Mr. Roose- 
velt—in his Western-farmer philopro- 
genitive phase as distinguished from 
the phase of his more imperialist mo- 
ments—all present themselves as essen- 
tially Conservators, as seekers after and 


in discussions of this subject. 


exercise 


coins 
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preservers of the Normal Social Life.” 
So, too, do Socialists of the William Mor- 
ris type; and so also do G. K. Chesterton 
and Hilaire Belloc. 

Opposed to the Conservators are two 
other classes. The first is composed of 
the Individualists, who appear to regard 
the extensive disintegrations of the Nor- 
that are going on to-day 
Tl ey voice 


mal Social Life 
with extreme hopefulness. 


the doctrine of the survival of the fit- 
test, believing that the future welfare 
of man may be trusted to the sponta- 
neous and planless activities of people 


of good-will, and that nothing but state 
interference « impede its 
attainment. Curiously, close to this ex- 


an effec tively 


treme optimistic school, in its moral 
quality and logical consequences, though 
contrasting widely in the sinister gloom 
of its spirit, is the socialism of Karl 
Marx. The Individualists and Marx con- 
verge in practice upon laissez faire. 
Planless Progressives is the name Mr. 


Wells has invented for them. 


On the other hand is the class which 
the writers of this volume of essays rep- 
resent, believes that the forces 
that have been assailing and disintegrat- 
ing the Normal Social Life are forces 
of wide and indefinite possibility that 
need to be controlled by a collective ef- 
fort implying a collective design, deflect- 
ed from merely injurious consequences 
and organized for a new human welfare 
upon new lines. To this class the name 
of Constructors is given. This greater 
social life is put forward as the only real 
alternative to the Normal Social Life 
from which man is continually escaping. 
It represents, in fact, the Great State. 


which 


Mr. Wells, in short, has set a compli- 
cated pattern for Lady Warwick, Mr. 
Money, and the rest to fill in. If in pre- 
senting their work for public inspection, 
they have left interstices, it is because 
they have refused to employ makeshift 
arguments and to invent a psychology 
more compatible with some of their the- 
ories of the Great State than the psy- 
chology which has dominated the race 
hitherto. They have taken human na- 
ture as they found it, and, believing it 
to be capable of a more rational develop- 
ment than it has ever had in the past, 
have pictured for it a millennial future, 
but they have not altogether forgotten 
the fact that they are dealing with the 
most intractable of all elements, human 
nature. Yet to some it will seem that 
this volume of essays is but a call to 
spirits to emerge from the vasty deep. 
Necessarily, the Great State implies a 
great advance in conscious rectitude on 
the part of the race. For thousands of 
years the prophets have been telling us 
that righteousness exalts a nation, and 
yet their message is still being vehem- 
ently preached, the only difference being 
that we now make a larger use of eco- 
nomic terms, of language which more dil- 
rectly connotes the purely material 
needs of mankind 


ze 


The Nation 


almost wholly in the light of 


is 


these that we must consider the appeal 
presented in this volume. Mr. Wells 
and those associated with him do not 
neglect the wsthetic side of life, but, af 
ter all, they strive to promote fly 
as a mere creature comfort t Ss not 
without a certain bo spect M 
Wells, r example, s , 
populat nin tl I I i 

oped lization emp! ! i s 
the hands of highly sl 

will mir toil to ft 

and declares t Q 

good pay, and all the 

in the evening camp that a 

and intelligent peopl 

themsel ve and there will t diff 
culty about this particula ' 
to differentiate it from any other sort of 
necessary labor.” 

It will be gathered f m this that 
agricultural laborers are no longer t 
spend their lives in grinding toil in iso 
lated regions, remote from the comfort 
and pleasures of town lif« They are to 
live in the cities and go out into th 
country to perform their few hours of 
daily toil. On the other hand, factory 


operatives are not going to be compelled 
Large cities, 
squalor, their yellow fog, and all thei 
other disgusting and debilitating fea 
tures, are to be obliterated. Lady War- 
wick says that the normal town of the 
Great State will probably have between 


to live in cities. with their 


fifty and sixty thousand inhabitants. 
How this would affect agriculture in 
such a country as Great Britain, it 


would perhaps be rash to assert. This 
much can be said, however: if all the cit 
ies of England, Scotland, and Wales of 
more than one hundred thousand popu 
lation were to be reduced to fifty thou 
sand, the displaced inhabitants 
undoubtedly be sufficient 


would 


in number to 


create at least three hundred new cit 
ies. That, of course, is an economic con 
sideration of no small importance 

The reader may not altogether share 
L. G. Chiozza Money’s hopefulness ré 
garding Work in the Great State, but 


will certainly admit the force of many 


of his denunciations of present econom 


ic conditions. Many persons will per 
haps share Mr. Money’s astonishment 
that in a nation of 44,000,000 souls 
about 20,000,000. of whom figure in the 
census as “engaged in occupations,” onl 


9,000,000, or less than one-half of those 
working for gain, are engaged in eitl 
agriculture or industrial production; or, 
to put it somewhat differently, that onl) 
45 per cent. of males over eighteen years 
iterial 


er 


of age are direct producers of m 
commodities. Many will also agree with 
him that there is a prodigious waste of 


producers’ work by reason of work 
which is involved in industrial pro 
cesses that are but the servants of un 


necessary competition 
The conception of the Great State is 


that the whole of the adult population 


will be organized to produce a minimum 
standard of life, expressed by th t 
put and distribution of the material 
p ts and services necessary to 
! t I vork 
rie | < ? ‘ p i 
dual B iu 
I sory nd | i i 
! ! iced 
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‘ nad ] ‘ 
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| e have the Great State 


oadest outlines. It is a splendid refu 
tation of the chars hat faith has pe 

hed from off the face of the earth. Yet 
t could be wished that tl authors f 
this volume of essays were more ex 
plicit regarding the means of conver 
ug faith into works It is a little d 


concerting to find Sir Ray Lankeste1 
writing as follows with reférence to the 
Making of New Knowledge “T confess 


that, after spending the best part of my 


energies during nearly fifty vears in 
endeavoring to increase the 1 ber 

vy fellow-citizens who have arrived at 
a ust estimate of the val 0 I 


knowledge and of tl 


for organization of it pursuit by the 
xpenditure of p funds, IT am di 
ppointed with the result.” And it 

omewhat discouraging to encounter 


this in Mr. Haynes's « 


ivy on Law and 
the Great State It is difficult to antic 
pate ar particular d velopments of tl 
la ROVE I ne f fatu of omen 
as dependent or independent of 
men, when the whole institution of mo 
nogamy, so-called, that now ¢ t mav 
fundamentally altered; and the diffi 
eulty r n more for dable in regard 
to child nd succe on of propert 
Sur matte I will leave to my col 
agues th a certain relief.” His col 
gue it hould be said, display no 
ilacrity in accepting the task. 

It looks very much as if the Great 
State would find woman a difficult prob 
el Cicely Hamilton, who writes on 
that aspect, says: “If I refrain from 


the 
in which the influence of women 


prophecy concerning 


particular d 


rection 


vho have attained to complete recogn 
tion of citizens and individuals will 
make itself felt in the atate of the fu 
ture, It is, honestly, because I find such 





proj I lificult, but im 
! Phere i however, nothing 
ih declaration that “what 

is I the right to demand of her 
ly « indirectly, by bribe 
ct pressure—is that she, in 
return for its protection, shall consider 
| nd any obligation to produce 

its future tizen 

Perhaps it is too much to ask a con 
structor to be a criti Yet it could be 

" ied tha Wells and his friends, 

in framing up t Great State, had re 

called hat Lowell once said: “A wise 

skeptic is the first attribute of a 

good crit Hle must not believe that 

the insurance offices will raise their 
ates of premium on Charles River, be- 
cause the new volume of poems is print 
ng at Riverside or the University 
Pres 
CURRENT FICTION. 

The Children of Alsace (“Les Oberlé”) 
By René Bazin New York: John 
Lane Co 

The Penitent (‘Donatienne”). The same 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Davidee Birot. The same. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Ml. Bazin, whose recent visit to this 
country in connection with the unveil- 


ing of the Champlain monument is prob- 
simultaneous 


ably responsible for the 
appearance of three of his novels, of 
which only one is new, from as many 


different publishing houses, has been for 
a long time the principal exponent in 
French fiction of the provincial, patriot 


ic, and Roman Catholic tradition as op- 


posed to the literature of disenchant- 
ment and unbelief which centres’ in 
Paris In none of the three books we 
are considering is there a direct attempt 


te the polemist; 
the 
pleties of home, 
manifest. Now and then we come in touch 
specific In “Les Oberlé,”’ 
which created a sensation it was 
first published ten years ago, the prob 
The subject is 


play but in all of them 
writer's sympathy with the simple 
altar, and fatherland is 


with a issue 


when 


lem comes out clearest 
struggle of the people of 


the obstinate 

Alaace against absorption by the Ger 
manic conquero! “Davidée Birot,” the 
latest story of the three, is the history 


fa little achool-teacher in a remote cor 


ner of Brittany Here we touch, though 
slightly upon the conflict between 
church and atate over the control of 


public education, with a hint, naturally, 


at the bigotry of the present political 
régime In “The Penitent” the tragic 
story is founded upon the custom which 
takes sO many pearant women away 
from their homes to play the foster 
mother to children of wealthy Parisians 
But with a fine and sure art, M. Bazin 


never fails to keep his personages and 
their fortunes clear of the general prob 
lem Even in Oberlé.” which ts 
openly and fervidly a piece of patriotic 


‘Les 
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pleading, the characters are very real, 
own simple fashion. Senti- 
ment there is in plenty in every one of 
his stories, but M. Bazin has not found it 
necessary to plunge too deeply into sen- 
timentality in his against the 
’ spirit. “Davidée Birot,” as a 
of the antique 
womanly and char- 
ity, will bear comparison with the “Liza” 
of Turgenieff, of whose highly concen- 
highly restrained style M. 
Bazin reminds one. The simplicity of 
plot which is characteristic of all his 
stories shows best in “The Penitent,” a 
story of poignant realism in the finest 
traditions of classic fiction. M. Bazin’s 
books are certainly much better suited 
to the inherent taste of American read- 
ers than the great mass of the better- 
known literature of Paris. 


after their 


revolt 
‘Parisian 
convincing embodiment 


virtues of sacrifice 


trated and 


— 


The Charioteers. By Mary Tappan 
Wright. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

If a fable writer chose to make his 


animals change spots at every para- 
graph so that the leopard of the outset 
became successively a mongoose and a 
woodchuck, there would be neither limit 
nor criticism for the antics in which his 
creatures might be involved. On only 


some such theory of disorderly evolu- 
tion may one follow the characters in 
“The Charioteers.” Professor Manson 


of Great Dulwich College, Grecian and 
archeologist, husband of a dissolute 
wife and father of two growing boys, 
begins with a reasonable thoughtfulness 
for the reputation of the woman whom 
he would like to marry. After he falls 
ill in Greece and she has nursed him 
into health, passing as his wife, he still 
is the prudent, practical planner for ap- 
pearances and the conventions. On their 
return to America, when a divorce has 
made marriage possible, he is insistent 
on festivity and a wedding journey—in 


' the dying husband who says, hospita- 


bly, “Come in; this is truly delightful; 
Nellie and I have been having the most 
charming talk.” “I don’t believe,” he 
adds after the intruder has departed, 
“there’s another woman in the world 
that could have played up to my game 
as she did. It has been most amusing— 
but tremendously exhausting.” 

Even granting the characters, a liter- 
ary chaos confuses the main issue. The 
irregular connection between hero and 
heroine is a failure, yet neither seems 
to regret it. The climax is not its rueful 
ending, which might have lent tragic im- 
port to the story. But we are called 
upon to follow Octavia’s subsequent 
heart adventures. These were, Item: 
one thwarted love for a youth eleven 
years her junior; one friendly accept- 
ance of an elderly suitor. The secon- 
dary characters are as incoherent as the 
principals. Billy, the soul of chivalry, 
does not await the answer to his pro- 
posai of marriage before engaging him- 
self to another woman. Calvert, who 
enters the scene like a satyr—a man 


|who, “with but two exceptions, always 
j|makes the good women uncomfortable” 
|—{s he who emerges the good genius of 


| unselfishness. 


even exaggerated ways showing himself | 
a stickler for conformity. Can this be) 


the same man who, having obtained his 
wish and found no flaw In the woman, 
should suddenly at fifty go utterly to 
pieces? Octavia, on her part, 
once flung herself into the situation, is 
too lofty-minded to conceal 
and regards her “rehabilitation” by mar- 
riage as almost insulting. Yet it is she 


who will not go to him, desperately ill|an eager adversary. 


having | 


anything 


Beyond illustrating the 
tendency of the large Bent fimily to 
“drift” in matters of the affections, no 
focal motive is discoverable in this nov- 
All else is a pathless jungle. The 
flora is minutely pictured; the fauna 
is often found in pungent conversa- 
tion; but the scene is a quagmire of no 
bottom and of none too sweet an odor. 


el. 





A Captain Unafraid: The Strange Ad- 
ventures of Dynamite Jimmy O’Brien. 
As set down by Horace Smith. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

The faith and practice of filibustering 
are here set forth with candor and en- 
thusiasm. Capt. Jimmy O’Brien, who 
is supposed to tell the story, believes 
frankly in the inalienable right of any 
man to supply arms and munitions of 
war to any other man or group of men, 
at any time. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that if that right had been legal as 
well as moral, Capt. Jimmy would have 
lost his opportunity in life. For he was 
fitted by nature to be a smuggler and 
buccaneer of the heroic type. He de- 
lights to pit his wits against those of 
He recounts with 


in the South, partly because she sus-/the gusto of the successful gamester the 
pects that another woman is taking care | long series of expeditions, carrying men 


of him, but also because she is “not sure|or supplies, or 


both, for the Cuban 


she has the right,” since doubts have |cause, which under his generalship suc- 


been cast upon the validity of the di- 
And it is she who, finding him 


vorce, 





ceeded in setting out under the very 
noses of the American detectives and 


faithless to her, can say, “But you, my | Spanish spies who were working togeth- 


poor Ned, can be a true husband to no/er to prevent his operations. 
If you had stood by Nellie’ | his feats in this kind seem to have been 


woman. 


Some of 


(the drunken wife), “I should not be|done in sheer bravado—feats such as 


here to suffer.” 


The horrid limit of in-|the landing of an expedition almost under 


consistency for a supposed gentleman |the walls of Morro Castle, by way of re- 
is reached when wife number to finds ‘tert courteous to bloodthirsty threats on 
wife number one gayly taking tea with the part of the discomfited Gen. Weyler. 











And our doughty captain is by no means 


averse to a “scrap.” The landing of his 
expeditions involves the burning of some 


powder, though the amount of blood 
shed in these pages is surprisingly 
small. One thing is plain—Dynamite 


Jimmy makes it plain: if it hadn't been 
for him, the course of history would 
have been altogether different. But for 
his supplies, the Cubans would have suc- 
cumbed to Spanish power, as they had 
so many There would 
have been no Cuban freedom, and there 
would have been no Spanish War to 
inflate the breast of the patriot—and 
the pensioner. 


times before. 


BOLIVAR AND THE SPANISH COLO- 
NIES. 


jolivar et Vémancipation des Colonies 

Espagnoles des origines a@ 1815, By 

Jules Mancini. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 

7.50 francs. 

In its perspective and documentation, 
this should be the most important work 
vet published on the transition of Span- 
ish America from the colonial rule of 
three centuries to an untried indepen- 
dence. The diplomatic services of the 
author and his present post at the 
French Foreign Office have opened the 
various national archives to him after 
making him skilful in their use; and he 
has been industrious in the study of con- 
temporary printed matter and memoirs. 
As a European trained to the traditions 
of Government affairs, he has a wider 
field of vision than native American his- 
torians or students whose knowledge is 
limited to the documents in their hands. 
He has also an intimate acquaintance 
with the social as well as the political 
facts of the time and place—knowledge 
which unusual in English-speaking 
historians. With all this, the work is 
neither complete nor final, for reasons 
obvious when we have seen what it real- 
ly does for us. 

In a first book, the author traces the 
beginnings of revolution from the Span- 
ish Conquest in the sixteenth century 
and the organization of the colonial 
régime; the signs of a predisposition to 
independence on the part of inhabitants 
of the New World and the Comuneros 
of the eighteenth century; the liberal 
reforms attempted by King Charles IIIT; 
the disastrous expulsion of the Jesuit 
missionaries resulting in the destruction 
of their immense work and a moral 
abasement of the popular classes; and 
then, one after the other, the stimulus 
of example from the independence of 
the United States and from the French 
Revolution, with the underhand encour- 
agement of England, resulting in pre- 
mature attempts like that of 1794, for 
which Antonio Narifio was condemned 
to transportation to Africa as being a 
“partisan of an independent republic 
like that of Philadelphia”! This brings 
us to the youth of Bolivar among disci 


is 


'certain 





The 


ples of Rousseau 


Nation 


(the literary embargo 


Was such that the text of the Rights of 
Man was received in New Grenada only 
in 1794, through the Viceroy); his jour 


neys to Spain and France; the influence 


of Humboldt and Napoleon, and particu 


larly of Freemasonry 


The second book is very justly devoted 
to Miranda the “Precursor” and to the 
lovyalism in the colonies which withstood 
the attempted Revolution of 1810 and 
the First Republic of Venezuela. In the 
third book, from 1812 Bolivar takes con 
trol of the irrepressible movement in 
New Grenada and Venezuela, with its 


Second Republic; and the volume ends 
with the restoration Ferdinand VII 
in Spain and the state of revolution in 
his American territories at the of 
1814—from La Plata to Mexico 

In his preface, the author reads to us 
the meaning of this upheaval of the New 
World as he understands it: 


ot 


end 


1 so 


By its effect on the political and 

life of peoples, the Emancipation of the 
Spanish colonies is an event of as consid 
erable importance as the discovery of th: 
continent where they were established. Th 
struggle engaged by the creoles against 
Spain on the morrow of the French Revolu 
tion, and pursued for more than a quarter 
of a century with equal rage on either 
side. was the prolongation on a new scene 
of the age-long conflict between two ideas 
whose alternate success and defeat domi 
nate History—Traditionalism and Liberty 
In truth, it was owing to the results of 
South American Independencs that the 
great movement of 178), ready to yield to 
the thrust of Restoration in 1815, was re 
vived in Europe and triumphed in 1830 
|The peoples awaked to national life and 
consciousness The modern world evolved 
toward the Republican ideal 

Of this ideal, Bolivar is for America th: 
immortal symbol. If ever a man summed 
up in himself the tendencies of an epoch 
and personified an idea, it was very truly 
he whom his compatriots hailed with th: 
signal title of Liberator. The life of Boli- 
var serves to frame the Revolution in which 


he took the chief part 


In the framework, as we have it here, 
connections are wanting—prob- 
ably without fault of the author. In 
the preparation of the Revoiution among 
the people of the colonies, he insists 
rightly on the influence of former Jesuits 
after the violent of their 
order and the expulsion of its members 
by Spain; but he is too content—sympa 
thetic even—with the label, to inquire 
what it covered precisely. 
see clearly that these were sons of the 
country driven from home and the life 
career which they had chosen, mainly 
to the Roman states, lead lives of 
want without place or work, and, with 
the passing of their youth, slowly drift- 
ing back to their native New World, 
where their education up to the date of 
Europe made them an uneasy ferment. 
In North America also, where the 
Jesuits of Maryland had been able to 
keep together, they followed their lead 


suppression 


He does not 


to 
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astical, and without organizatior 

M. Mancini, in general, has no 
nected view of the revolutionary att 
tude of the organized and powerful 
ligious communities. Niles, a Conne 
cut Senator of the time (whose 
tensely prejudiced testimony is wort 


less except as a contemporary report of 


what was commonly said, attributes th« 
of 
the friars, perhaps to younge! 
Without this cle: 

it is doubtful 


introduction Rousseau's “Contrat S« 


cial” to 
and native brothers. 


al favor, such as it was, 


if the revolutions 


Spanish-American 
could have been accomplished. 
As 


number 


to the real leaders few in 


the 
revolutions according to Dr 


very 
all 


Gustave 


as is case in popular 


Le 
had 
then 


there is no doubt where they 
their 
and 

they 


ton 
Among 
their Europ 
sufficiently 
concerning expediency as their 


drunk inspiration 


selves with 


‘an con 


fidants, were explic it 


sole rea 
son for admitting the religious element 
into their patriotic oaths. This is noted 
our author, along with the general 


of French philosophy and the 


by 


influence 


organization of Freemason lodges But 
here, too, he has no precise acquaintances 
with the organized influence of Free 


masonry. In fact, it is only now being 


studied dispassionately in the history 
of the French Revolution. It is curious 
that here in South America we see a 
shadowy intervention of Franklin. The 
introduction of Freemasonry into Mex 
ico by the American Poinsett will at 
once recur to those conversant with the 


history, as distinct from the controversy 
of the subject. 
Humboldt's 
be in 
rule, 
tific 
under 


States, 


rather 
results of Spanish 
he found 
institutions more highly developed 
it than in the English United 
of which he had apparently no 
great opinion at that time from his short 
Visit 


testimony would 
of the 


because 


favor rf) 


perhaps scien 


Among the Revolutionary leaders 
questions oftener§ than 
particularly 
No defence is given 
of certain acts of Miranda, which need 
explanation, while Bolivar’s case is ex 
po ed without comment. They may have 
of a piece with their time and 
country; but the suspicion arises that 
the real people had revolution thrust 
unon them. M. Mancini is not 
sive here, because he has evidently not 
worked out the complete facts nor his 
own facts completely. For the scientific 
student of history, there is a materia! 
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ad or Reinsch’s long essays 
The essays are old-fashion- 
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philosophy, and 
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tries them higher aim than to 
his place with distinction at a din- 
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admirable, both for its quality and for 
When 
eight chapters em- 
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in the language of 
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matter of conventional standards 


told 


atic 
is largely a 
“Vo. 


2en- 


uty, 


racity,” we are in a luminous 


modity 
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in England and America, in 
many cases scarcely involving any moral 
valuations at all.” 

continues] that most 
that 


pro- 


But we shall find [he 


ental honesty which 
should 
belief, 
Oriental 

1 he 


evated 


fundar requires 


ictions to our 


corre spond 


d our 


gard 
peoples those 
of their beliefs 
own, but at 


ance be 


Confucian- 


in as high re 


as with 
ideals 
than our 
also less vari 
elief 

nd Buddhists 

rity of good Christian peop 
attitude 


that 


among 
than among 
le. More- 
or honest toward the 
] charac- 


Buddhists and 


lan which 
Con- 
imagined; wise re- 
du- 


optim- 
ptim 


early seen, social 


et, and no facile 


gloss over our life's 


It will be a shock to some supporters 
of the propaganda learn 
that it is not Western culture as such, 
the of our religion, that set 
up barriers between East and West, but 
the profound discrepancy between Chris- 
tian profession and practice. Antagon- 
ism between races is not so much a mat- 
ter of standards as of friction. It prom- 
eventually to sink in China and 
Japan to relatively unimportant dimen- 
sions, while these nations develop their 
own destinies with the aid of Western 
machinery. For these peoples will re- 
tain their autonomy. In India, however, 
the author believes that “in measure as 
the consciousness of victor and 
conquered have reached clearness of ex- 
pression, this antagonism will be more 
pronounced.” The outlook is a gloomy 
one, and the conclusion rather unflatter- 
ing after a century of pretty honest ef- 
fort on the part of the British. Yet he 
is not a severe critic of British rule. The 
deduction is interesting as revealing an 
inherently impossible task in which they 
involved. Beyond his reprobation 
for the illiberal policy of the Govern- 
ment in scientific equipment for India, 
and the lack of training allowed natives 
in the responsible conduct of public af- 
fairs, he seems to think highly of the 
English administration. One point may 
be noted in which he fails to do them 
full justice. His statement that out of 
1,307 places in the higher civil service 
only 97 were held by natives would 
have been materially modified if he had 
consulted more recent returns. In 1910 
the Indian proportion of these better ap- 
pointments was above 26 per cent., and 


Christian to 


or tenets 


ises 


social 


are 


the discrepancy continuously lessens. 

It must inferred from the 
length of this critique on his earlier 
chapters that Professor Reinsch devotes 
the most of his volume to India, China 
and. Japan come in for attentive and im- 
partial consideration. A chapter on each 
of the three countries is given to a 
survey of the literature and leaders that 
influenced their intellectual life. 


not be 


have 
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tion of permanent value-to those who 
are desirous of determining some of the 
causes of the present unrest in the Far 
East and who realize that the Oriental 
mind is being called to action quite as 
much by impulses of its own as by its 
fear of aggressive Occidentalism. It 
may afford the dispassionate inquirer a 
new sensation to learn that a Chinese 
general of the Ming dynasty propounded 
a philosophy like that of Hobbes which 
embodied the highest truths in action. 
This apostle of energism has recently 
received an intellectual throne and 
_ become the inspiration of modern China. 
“It is certainly,” observes the author, “a 
remarkable instance of common impulses 
moving the entire civilized world, when 
such theories of the actualization of 
thought are acclaimed in the Orient at 
the same time when the philosophical 
and ethical thinkers of the West are be- 
ing attracted by Pragmatism.” 


The Religion of the Ancient Celts. By 
J. A. MacCulloch. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $4 net. 


Two general features may be said to 
characterize Dr. MacCulloch’s treatise 
on Celtic religion, if we compare it with 
the rather numerous books on the sub- 
ject written in recent years. In the 
first place, it deals with the Celtic world 
as a whole, and is not restricted to a 
single period or region. It includes 
within the range of its inquiry the tes- 
timony of ancient classical historians 
and that derived frorn neo-Celtic litera- 
ture or modern popular tradition; and 
it brings out, perhaps better than any 
of its predecessors, the relations among 
these different classes of evidence. Sec: 
ondly, the author is not addicted to any 
particular theory of mythology or relig- 
ion. Bertrand’s “La Religion des Gau- 
lois,” one of the most influential recent 
works in the same field, was dominated, 
and its conclusions were to some extent 
vitiated, by a dubious classification of 
the races of Gaul; and Sir John Rhys’s 
learned and brilliant “Hibbert Lectures” 
made venturesome use, as the author 
would be one of the first to admit, of 
the method of extracting divine myths 
from heroic sagas. But no_ special 
formula or process is to the same ex- 
tent a controlling principle with Dr. 
MacCulloch. If anything, he verges to- 
wards the opposite extreme of eclecti- 
cism in the theories he sets forth; and 
his work lacks the coherence and con- 
tinuity, as well as the originality, of the 
others we have mentioned. By way of 
compensation, however, the reader will 
find that Dr. MacCulloch presents his 
material more objectively than most 
mythologists; that he frequently offers 
a choice of doctrines or opinions; and 
that, while he is not averse to occasion- 
al speculation (as in his discussion of 
the.bull-god, at page 140, or of the civ- 


tence, “is a social and commercial com-' This portion of the book is a contribu- ilization of the bronze age, at page 148), 
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the element of conjecture is not unduly ! 


prominent in his pages. 

Whatever the merits and defects of 
the author’s method, the resulting trea- 
tise is an excellent survey of the whole 
field of Celtic religion. No important 
phase of the subject is overlooked, and 
there are very few phases on which the 
reader cannot obtain satisfactory guid- 
ance in respect to facts and opinions. To 
say that many topics are treated inade- 

‘quately is only to recognize the imper- 
fect knowledge which scholars yet pos 
sess of the whole field of Celtic antiqui- 
ties. Institutions and practices like 
the taboo (Irish geis), fasting against 
an enemy, or working destruction by 
satirical verse, are often dismissed by 
Dr. MacCulloch in a few sentences, 
though each topic would afford material 
for a monograph. But the evidence on 
many such subjects still remains to be 
collected from the voluminous literature 
of the Celts, and an author could hardly 
canvass it all single-handed. The sources 
of information are only half-accessible, 
and progress in investigation is neces- 
sarily slow. 
“Apart from the general plan and 
method of the work, many other fea- 
tures deserve praise. Dr. MacCulloch 
shows, on the whole, a full knowledge 
of the vast and widely scattered litera- 
ture of his subject, and he can conse- 
quently be trusted to indicate very well 
the present state of opinion about the 
various questions he discusses. His pre- 
liminary observations, for example, on 
the racial mixture in the Celtic peoples 
and on the resulting complexity in their 
religion are sound and important. The 
breadth of his outlook is also to be com- 
mended. He makes constant comparison 
between the beliefs and customs of the 
Celts and those of other peoples, thus 
putting both in a clearer light. In in- 
sisting that cults and practices of a 
primitive or barbarous character are not 
always to be branded as non-Aryan, he 
corrects a frequent, though ill-grounded, 
assumption. When dealing, furthermore, 
with various matters of controversy, 
where his conclusions are not necessar- 
ily decisive, his discussions are usually 
cogent and profitable. Cases in point 
are his arguments on the existence of a 
general Celtic pantheon (pp. 124 ff.), on 
the supposed non-Celtic origin of the 
druids (pp. 296 ff.), and on the eschato- 
logical intepretation of the Celtic para- 
dise (pp. 362 ff.). 
In a treatise which is so largely con- 
cerned with recondite and disputed 
questions it would be easy, of course, to 
find points of disagreement with the au- 
thor. But a collection of detailed crit- 
icisms is hardly worth while here. 
Speaking in a general way, we should 
say that Dr. MacCulloch might well 
have made a clearer statement than he 
did of the successive stages, as he con- 
ceives them, in the development of Cel- 
tic religion. The topical arrangement 


of the book rather obscures the general 


The Nation 


lines of such a development, 
thor’s view nowhere clearly 


and the au- 
appears. In 
the separate chapters, too, more atten- 
tion might here and there have been 
paid to chronology in the arrangement 


of the materials. The reader is not al- 


ways sure, as things stand, how much 
evidence for a given institution is an- 
cient and how much is modern. Both 
the foregoing considerations concern 


rather the clearness of Dr. MacCulloch's 
presentation than the correctness of his 
teaching. His actual 
tionable statements of fact 


errors or ques 


so far as we 


have observed, are few, and they occur 
chiefly where linguistic information is 
involved. The gen’ral history of the 


Ceitic languages Dr. MacCulloch 
to have mastered, though his exposition 
of it (at pp. 15 ff.) is a little huddled 
and obscure. But relation to the 
whole philological side of his subject, we 
note the lack of referenc: 
recent authorities, 
mars of Thurneysen or 
the “Thesaurus of 
Stokes and Strachan; and in the handling 
of linguistic details the 
quite free from inaccuracy The older 
form of the Irish for “druid” 
drui and not drai, as given on p. 293. The 
discussion of Lochlarn, on p. 147, ig- 
nores the earliest form, Lothlann, and 
the etymological implications that it 
carries. And such spellings Kul 
and Matholwych, occurring re- 
peatedly for Kulhwch and Matholwch, or 
“Transactions of the Society of Cymmro- 
dor” for “Cymmrodorion,” even if they 
are misprints, seem to betray a lack of 


seems 


in 


s to the more 
the 


Pedersen, 


such as gram 
and 
Palwohibernicus 


is 


author not 


word is 


as 


hwuch 


acquaintance with Welsh. Finally, we 
should like to know why the St. Gall 
Incantation mentioned on p. 76 and p. 


9- 


rc) 


reference to Irische 


(in the former place with a wrong 
Tezrte, I, p. 56,) 


is 


described as a spell for making butter. | 


The purpose of reciting the formula is 
clearly to remove a thorn, and the but. 
ter is used quite in the 
working of the charm. 


incidentally 


White Mountain Trails. By 
Packard. Boston: Small, 
Co. $3 net. 


Arrayed in what Lowell used to call 


Winthrop 
Maynard & 


an “edition de looks’—though the fifty 
somewhat murky illustrations are hard- 
ly in keeping—has appeared a book of 
White that 


a 


Mountain will win 


essays 
popular- 
travel 


not altogether undeserved 
The 


but 


ity. essays not 
are “nature 
those of Mr. Packard's 
He has wandered from mid- 
Chocorua to late-September Mt. 
Washington, that “highest of the 
Appalachian gods,” infinite 
gusto the trees and birds and butterflies 
and even the frogs and lichens; and he 
now reports his observations, in his cus- 
tomary sprightly vein, for the delecta- 
tion of the “nature-lover.” His eye is as 


are pa- 


pers, essays” sim- 
ilar to 
books. 


May 


earlier 


altar 


noting with 
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acute as Mr. Burroughs’s, and his style, 


though it has the taint of journalism, is 
engaging. 
writers on nature displayed their kn: 


quite as Seldom have « 

ledge so easily, almost 

Mr. Packard’: 
his subject 


defect 
nature lore is inclined to run away 


unconsciously 
close 

leads 

his 


Indeed, acquain 


with him to a 


tance 
characteristi knowledge of 


Wit 


him. To all appearances, it is impos 
ble for a writer in this age to best 
his attention on the landscape with 
acquiring an unliterary interest in the 
facts of nature “The cool, shad 
depths here,” writes our author, “will al 


ways be marked in my mind as the pla 


of great gray toads as if the cool 
depths were not more estimable than 
the toads therein! Elsewhere he re 


ked bravado, “All beetle 
which !s hardly so ill 


marks with wi 


look alike to me 


as he implies; but before long, as he 
encounters “a score of varieties. of dip 
tera and hymenoptera,” he utters the 
pious wish that he had at his service “a 
convocation of the Cambridge Entomo 
logical Society to name and describe 
them for me.” And throughout the book 


he forces into the gasping mouth of the 


reader such strange morsels as verat 


rum viride, grapta interrogationis, and 


eupatorium urticafolium, even when an 


agreeable English name is at hand In 
scientific manuals, where accuracy is 
everything, these things are proper; in 


literary essays, where reality supersedes 


actuality, they are distinctly out of 


place. Homo, the only animal, after all, 
in which we are perennially interested, 
appears but rarely in Mr. Packard's 
book. It is by no means clear that the 
old-fashioned artists were absurd in 
placing a human figure in their land 
scapes. Whatever may be the case in 


painting, Bradford Torrey, in his “Foot: 
ing It in Franconia,” gained much by 
including human beings in his White- 
Mountain essays; it is significant 
that Mr. Packard writes effective- 
lv when he writes about himself, which 


and 
most 


he does only too sparingly. 
So much of the book is devoted to lit- 
tle things—to butterflies and frail plants 
that the reader seldom brought to 
the mountains themselves. At intervals, 
the author reaches a moun- 


is 


to be sure, 


tain top, whence he may see lake and 
forest and other crests; but his mode of 
description is too often a matter of 
names, as if he were a Cook's guide 
pointing out the various celebrated 
peaks. Once, indeed, he resists the 
climbing instinct, preferring to allow 
Moat Mountain to remain “a soft haze 


of half-reality,” and somehow one feels 
closer to this mountain than if one had 
been conveyed the of it Mr. 
Packard is himself aware of the com- 
parative futility of mountain climbing; 
“it Is the unclimbed peaks,” he con- 
fesses after he has climbed most of 
them, “which are eternal.” Sensations 
of giddiness and “uplift” we may enjoy 


to top 





i ft Nati ‘ } we 
we ] i aright 
I White-M ta papers 
a hard i ful terar says, 
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l i fears tl gidity of hand- 
f enabled to know me 
birds and flo ind in- 
Vhite ntains without 
ok contalr is ce 
Lady Jar G By 
Richard Davey. New York: E. P. Dut 
n & C $5 net 
I ite Major Martin A. S. Hume has 
| onsiderable group of disciples 
» bid fair to perpetuate the sort of 
il and biographical work which 
made the master so widely known. Mr 
I 3 prominent among them, and 
t present volume, really a sequel to 
Nine Days Queen,’ which appeared 
tl yea ago, displays all the merits 
1 defects characteristic of the “Ro 
Biographies.’ It tells the ) 
of the fe of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
} ‘ arried the sister of Henry 
Vill and ame the grandfather ot 
i | G and then describes the 
DI i I f Lad Jar Gi S 
t Katherine and Mary, their 
, vithout Queen Elizabeth's 
ntrigues that surround 
ind their ruthles perse 
‘ reign who dreaded 
Dp ble claimants to tl Tudor 
r) plenty of romance and 
i ' these three live ind when 
lull pla ir Mr. Davey is perfectly 
to leave the path that has been 
d ou for him, and ramble off 
f int, though doubtless enter 
i nts of royal marriages and 
( ! tal pageant His book is in 
1 fe amusement rather than for 
! t is neither good history 
graphy but it will doubtless 
give a slight taste of Tudor 
ts and Tudor time to the increas 
| irge proportion of readers whose 
cl are too weak to digest stan 
| book teems with careless errors 
I print most of which occur in 
i er part for Mr. Davey knows 
I i VIII far lese well than his 
I bert It would be useless to enumer- 
" " divagations, but the follow 
nay be cited as examples: “Cal 
ta r “Carstairs” (p. 10); “Regi 
nald de la Pol for “Edmund de la 
Pol (p > Me Be Louls XI" for 
Louis XII” (p. 19); “epithallum’sS for 
epithalamium” (p 116) Neither 
Thoma nor “William” Cavendish 
wrote a life of Wolsey (p. 88); the blog- 
rapher'’s name was “Georg: We would 
respectfully suggest that an obvious ex 


‘The 


planation of the “mysterious” favor 
hown by Wolsey to Brandon (pp. 56-7) 
is the Cardinal's desire to use him to 


Nation 


Ss 


counterbalance the influence of the How- 


rds in the Council. And, finally, we 
think that Mr. Davey would do well if 
he refrained from attempting to adver- 
tise his own accuracy by dilating on the 
errors of Froude. That that great his- 
torian made (and atoned for) numerous 
minor slips, every student of Tudor his- 
tory knows; in fact, it takes no very 
remarkable degree of acumen to dis- 
cover them. But what renders Mr. 
Davey’s arraignment of him peculiarly 
superfluous is the fact that the particu- 
lar mistake (in regard to the date of 
Lady Mary Grey’s marriage) which he 
goes out of his way to expatiate upon 
(p. 255) was perceived and corrected 
by Froude himself in a subsequent vol- 
ume (“History of England,” Vol. VIII, 
p. 204, n. 3; New York, 1868). Non tali 


aurilio does the true historian vindicate 


his learning 


Notes 


Sc. I Vaughan is liting, for the 
‘ bridge University Press Putnam), a 
tion of rhe Polit ul Writings of 
RR 
Karl Giellerup’s romar The Pilgrim 
Ix ta is soon to appear in an English 
i ition (Dutton) 
Tr! ime house has Ii ress a new 
by Maarten Maarten i The 
story of Paradise Regained 
Williams & Norgate will publish in the 
Vol. I of a catalogue of works on 
ind international law the Nobel 
of Christiania 
Rider Haggard'’s “Maris innounced 
) \ugust by Longmans, Green, recounts 
ry of a boyhood love affair in 
\tr 1 
Lett from the late Justin McCarthy to 
Mr Campbell Praed will be issued in the 
by Chatto & Windus They are 
id » contain graphic pictures of inter- 
ting political situations, especially in the 
xis of the first and second Home Rule 
bill 
Theodore Dreiser has chosen a male 
haracter for the principal figure of his 
new novel, which will soon be published by 
Harpers 
Smith & Elder are bringing out a po- 
litical novel by G. A. Birmingham The 
Red Hand of Ulster which attempts to 
iy in advance what Ulster will do when 
the Home Rule bill is passed 
The Moon Endureth Tales and Fan- 
jew ia the title of a volume by the Eng- 
lish author, John Buchan, which Sturgis 
& Walton publish next month 
In “Prophetical, Educational, and Play- 
Ing Cards,” Mra John Kine Van Rensse- 
laer attempts to give a comprehensive his- 
tory of cards; the book is announced by 
George W. Jacoba Co 
The Century Company's announcements 
include Maurice Francis Egan's | 
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“Everybody's St. Francis,” with twenty i!- 


lustrations by the French artist, Boutet 
Monvel. 

We have received from the America 
Library Association, Chicago, the A. I 
A. Catalog, 1904-1911." It contains om" 
titles, compiled for a popular library, w 
notes and indexes, edited by Elva L. Bas- 
om 

Four volumes have. lately been added ¢ 
Everyman's Library (Dutton). A reissue ot 
Bolton King’s “Life of Mazzini,” whi 
first appeared in 1902, has allowed th: 
author to square his statements with 
the many letters of Mazzini which this 
interval of ten years has brought 
light. Writings by William Canton fil 


another volume—“The Invisible Playmats 


W. V., Her Book,” and “In Memory otf 
W. V.” They celebrate the life of a gir 
who died young, and picture a child's world 
with rare understanding From the field 
of medizwval romance, the editors have 
now selected the chronicles of Wace and 
Layamon, both being rendered into modern 
English prose. As is well known, Laya- 


mon, shortly after 1200, freely adapted the 
Norman Wace's de Brut,” 
in turn handed much of the 
that fountain-head of mediwval ri 
Monmouth thi 


“Roman whi 


down lore 


great 


mance—Geoffrey of In r 


form, laymen may 
for the 


knights 


convenient 
them 
ginnings of 
the Table 


another 


present 


search with profit rough be- 


the chivalrous who sat 
4 fourth 


medizval 


volume con- 
“Piers 


examined it 


found. 


at 


tains WOrk 


Plowman.” So far we have 


Arthur Burrell’s 


as 


attempt to reprodu 


modern English is 


to be 


original metre in 


cessful as was expected 


suc 


What i the significance of the recent 


output of novels and 
life of 
Testament? 


Ss 


lramas concerned wi 


the 


other figures of 
E. Mosher 


a “pronounced re- 


and 
Ww. 
towards 
in the cultural 
future.” 
of the 
(Putnam) 


the Christ 
New 

mat i 
ligious 
the 
called 
Recent 


bells ves 


points 
trend development 


In his book 
Christ 
Literature’ he 
of this contention a 

account of the 
“Hilligenlei,” 
CLrist,” Sudermann’s “John,’ Rostanl’ 
The Samaritan Woman,” Widmann’s “Th: 
Saint and the Animals,” Andreyeff's “Judas 
and the Others,” Kennedy's “T) 

in the House,” Fogazzaro rhe 
Pontopiddan’'s “The Promized 
and Hauptmann’s “The Fool 
Here is a cloud of witnesses worthy 


immediate 
“The 


ol 
Promise Age in 
presents 


in support somewhat 
vorks 


“Anti- 


extended following 


Frenssen's Lager léf's 


Iscariot 
Servant 
Saint,” 
Land,” in 
Christ.” 


of a more critical examination than they 
have undergone at the hands of Mr Mo- 
shet. It should be obvious at a glance thet 
the testimony of this various compauy can- 
not be unanimous. Fogazzaro’s “Saint” 
points in one direction, and Sudermann 

John” in another. One reflects a religious 
imovement; the other has no religious imn- 
pertance whatever. Mr. Mosher hints a 
acubt here and there as to whether the 
vhenomenon under consideration is die t> 


socliulistic or to a religious impuls, but 


he seems to overlook the wsthetic consider- 
ations altogether. If we are not mistaken, 
works like “John” and “The Samaritan 


Woman” and “The Fool in Christ” are at- 
tributable rather to the decay than to the 
reflorescence of religious faith. They indi- 
cate not that the New Testament is gaining 
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bew veneration as to the source of religious 
that it has become attractive 
source of literary material, like 
the of the Volsungs and the Nibe- 
lungenlied, with the additional advantag« 
that it has not been exhausted by a Willian 


doctrines but 
the 


story 


at 


Morris or a Richard Wagner. Extend the 
inquiry a little and ask after the religious 
significance of Flaubert’s “Temptation of 
Saint Antony” or Anatole France's “Thais.’ 
What does the pleasure of the nusi 
hall at the dance in “Salome” foretoken’” 


In the sensuous imagination that curiously 
up the of Jesus” 
luxuriates in the sins of Magdalen 
but a dubious augury of a spiritual renais 


onjures “sweetheart and 


we find 


sance 


Francis Gribble, author of “George Sand 


nd Her Lovers,” “Rousseau and the Women 
He Loved,” “The Romantic Life of Shelley 

and other romances in history and biog 
graphy, now comes forward with a char 
acteristic tome entitled, “The Comedy of 
Catherine the Great” (Putnam). Mr. Grit 

ble has now been so long before the publi 


that it is unnecessary to dwell upon the lit 
departs in 

We find 
presenta- 


erary virtues of a work which 


no way from his familiar method 


here the same brisk, journalistic: 
the of 
alacrity invention 


tion, 
the 
or 


Smartness 
the 
when 


same interpretation 


ofr a speech 


in 


dialogue documents are lacking 


same cynical clubman’s wisdom, and 
same tendency to lubricity that all lov- 
of Gribble have learned to look for, It 

be that book 
rather one sensibilities 
with the lives 
men and ,women of letters 


Shelley 


ay said, however, this 


is 


obnoxious to ’s 


less 


than his various meddlings 
f the 
Unlike 
Catherine 
by the 


hnemoirs 


romantic 
Rousseau and 


of 


for example 
be hurt 
writer of scandalous 
of that 
thor- 


Russia cannot much 
rehandling of a 
She is a representative 
the 
In her personal habits and 


f 


oral world in which author is 


oughly at home 





itions and in the smaller intrigues « 


the palace she offers no problem beyond 
the range of his sympathies and under 
standing. To the reader who finds history 
too heavy and biography too prolix, Mr 
Gribble presents a tertium quid, which gox 
swiftly through the council-chamber and 
lingeringly down the back stairs 
Vous vez le latin, sans doute 
a Ss faites comme si je ne Sava 
This seductive legend from “Le Bour 
geois Gentilhomme” is inscribed upon the 
title-page of a book which will commend 
itself to every lay linguist and amateur 
Lilologer—Prof. Ernest Weekley The Ro 
ance of Words” (Dutton) Here is a fair 
ly rich collection—properly indexed—of tl 


iriosities and surprises of English sp 
so arranged as to illuminate such per 
ntl fascinating topics as folk-et) 
g phonetic accidents, popular , 
I ily lame semantics t Professo 
Weekle think that the vecial feature of 
his work is that “it deals essentially wit 
origin of words, and ikes no attemy 
to enforce a moral.” We should say rath« 
that it is distinguished by containing a 
aximum of information with a minimum 
of talk, and, further, that its author. an 
etymological contributor to the “Oxford 
English Dictionary,” has been able to draw 
more largely upon that great treasure 
house than most of his predecessors Hi 
book is, however, as he justly points out 
by no means a mere compilation; he has 


« 
< 


‘The N 
1€ ik 
light to bear upon a score o 
and his 
entirely the 


ition 


brought new r 


so of words illustrative quotations 
his 


browsing 


are almost own 


As 
here 


a 
to 


the 


reading 


specime 


the curious gentle reader 


opene d 


we submit following observation 


the chapter or 
the I 
ceeded 
which m 
the 


interesting 


nited States refined society 


in banning 


" 


ust now ‘ T i 


when 


possessor 1 


and th refinement is not u nown in Eng 
land We 
the best 


host 


is 
hasten to assure t Professor 
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nificant 
George Coffey's “New Grange and Other 
Incised Tumull in Ireland” (Dublin: 


substantially a 
reprint of articles contributed by Mr. Cof- 
fey the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy and the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ire- 

But 
and new 


Hodges, Figgiea & Co.) ta 


several years ago to 


land the text is considerably modi- 


fied illustrations. have been added 
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to those which accompanied the original tion and the establishment of the Chinese 
irticles. The material, moreover, is of such Republic. 
inusual interest that historians and ar- The death is reported from Denver of 
hwologists will be glad to have it conve- Bishop Henry White Warren of the Metho- 
tly accessible in a separate publication. gist Episcopal Church, at the age of eighty- 
rhe book, as now issued, is a complete and ono Bishop Warren published several 
bstantial work of more than a hundred pooks among them “Sights and Insights,” 
ges It contains careful descriptions, «p~pe Lesser Hymnal,” “The Bible in the 
th admirable plans and photographs of worjq’s Education,” “Among the Forces,” 
rial ounds at New Grange (Brugh and two popular treatises on astronomy. 
Boinne) and several other ancient Irish 
s; a discussion of the testimonia con- = 
g thes eteries in early Irish lite- 
rature ind, in particular, a comparison of ae 
rish rock-decorations with those found science 
r parts of Europ: Several conclu- 
f eneral interest are drawn con- 
j the meaning of decorative types In the early autumn the Yale University 
i e history of their tran ssion. The Press will publish: “Stellar Motions,” by 
irity of th Irish rock-carvings to William Wallace Campbell, director of the 
ny rved in Crete or at Mycen@ is Lick Observatory; “The Probleme of Gene- 
" utter of common knowledge. But the in- tics,” by William Bateson, director of the 
rpretation of their meaning is quite un- John Innes Horticultural Institution, Sur- 
rta and ‘opinions differ even on the ! kLngland, and “The Doctrine of Irri- 
funda tal question whether the figures tability,” by Prof. Max Verworn of the Uni- 
ire purely geometrical or are the conven- versity of Bonn. 
tionalized outgrowths of representative Simon B. Elliott, for many years a prac- 
lrawing Mr. Coffey would associate most tical student of reasonable forestry, has 
of t with solar worship, though he does given in his “Important Timber Trees of 
not s his theory. The most characteris- the United States” (Houghton Mifflin) a 
ul lesigns on the New Grange stones are yseful handbook which is well adapted to 
spirals, which Mr. Coffey, in keeping with those whom he calls on his title-page “lay- 
the usual opinion, holds to be the forerun- men in forestry.” The book is hardly suit- 
ners of the concentric circles and semi- ed to class-work, because it is not sufficient- 
circles found on many monuments. But @ jy formal in itsconstructionor treatment, but 
different theory of the relation of the two jt ig thoroughly readable and appears to de 
groups of figures has been recently set trustworthy in its advice. It is to be re- 
forth by the eminent French archeologist, gretted that the author has not availed 
M. Déchelette, and his article (in L’An- himself a little more freely of the stores 
thropologie for Jan.-Feb., 1912) is in of information in Professor Sargent’s works 
veral respects an important con- and in Hough’s handbook. The photographie 
tinuation of Mr Coffey's investiga- representations are well selected and are of 
tions In dealing with the route of a high order. 
transmission of the spiral design, where No partiality for Bergson need be im- 
Mr. Coffey takes issue completely with the plied in the judgment that Hugh S. R, El- 
traditional view, he seems to be in the liot’s “Modern Science and the Illusions of 
right. He holds that the form in question Professor Bergson” (Longmans) is a 
ame to Ireland from Scandinavia rather stupid performance, the character of 
than from France or England, and that the which is not relieved by the preface 
examples found at Gavr-Inis, in Brittany, in which Sir E. Ray Lankester 
follow rather than precede in date those tells us gravely that, of course, every- 
on Irish soil. The distribution of the monu- body knows that metaphysics is non- 
ments strongly favors this theory, and it is sense. Mr. Elliot is the editor of “The Let- 


ely t VE " ” - 
kely to provall ters of John Stuart Mill,” and his reflec- 
tions upon the theory of science seem to 


have ceased at the point marked by Mill’s 


“Egyptian Afsthetics” (Open Court) is an 
appreciation of what the traveller in Egypt 


may see if he have eyes, and feel if Logic. His point of view is a perfect il- 
he have apprehension In it one does jystration of scientific dogmatism. His 
not look for a Baedeker-like accuracy as to favorite mode of refuting Bergson is to 
details, nor for the precise information| roar out: “I fail to see it: produce your 
which belongs to a history. It is rather! facts’—as if it were a question of fact 


rather than of the interpretation of fact. 
But only three of the seven chapters have 
any close relevance to Bergson. The other 
four are essays on the province and pro- 
gress of philosophy, the learning for which 
was acquired from Lewes’s “History of 
| Philosophy” and Lange’s “History of Ma- 
‘terialism.” The real “illusion” is that the 
book should be conceived to be the proper 


an interpretation, a recording of impres- 
sions, a stimulus to the sightseer to use his 
powers of vision, and a reproach to the 
negligent that he failed to perceive all that 
The descriptive powers of the 
Francis, remark- 


was there 


author, Rene are quite 
able 

In “The China Year Book” (Dutton), two 
Anglo-Chinese journalists, H. T. Montague 
Bell and H. G. W. Woodhead, have brought | reply of science to Bergson. 
together a mass of figures dealing withnat-| For a book of its size, W. H. Jordan's 
ural resources, trade, and finance. There |“ Principles of Human Nutrition” (Macmil- 
le a detailed account of the system of pub- len) is exceedingly good. The author, the 
Ite justice that is taken up entirely with | director of the New York Agricultural Ex- 


procedure, and is of doubtful utility. Un-| periment Station at Geneva, makes no pre- 





furtunately, the very complete account of | tence of authority or originality, but has 
proposed Imperial reforms which the au- | drawn liberally and wisely from many good 
thors have been at pains to draw up, has /| sources, and, quite unlike some writers on 
been readered obsolete by the late revolu-| these topics, has used his material with ex- 
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ellent judgment. Wherever we have looked 


the disputed questions, for example, the 
problem of the purin bodies and of vege- 
tarianism, we have found the discussions il- 


luminating, as well as iull of judicious dis- 


rimination concerning what we know and 
hat we guess at. The book is elementars 
n character, and is written for students 
who have not specialized in organic or bio- 
logical chemistry For such and for the 
eneral reader it may be highly recommend- 
ed as a thoroughly good outline of practi- 
il dietetics In the very rational chapter 
on milk, the point is well made that, while 
he public sale of ilk is much safeguarded 
s between the milkman and the purchaser, 
the individual as the actual, in fact. the ul 
nate ‘“onsumer in the hotel or restaurant 
w boarding-house has little or no protec- 
n 
We recently called attention in these col- 
umns to the appearance of an English 
translation of selected essays on insect life 


by the French philosopher-naturalist, J. H 
Fabre There is now at hand another vol- 
ume of twenty-one essays by this remark- 
able observer, translated by Bernard Miall, 
under the title “Social Life in the Insect 
World” (Century). The selections treat 
the life-histories and habits of the cicada. 
the curious praying mantis, the golden 
scarabeus, crickets, the Sisyphus beetle, the 
bee-hunting Philanthus, the emperor and 
the banded moths, and various species of 
weevils Especially detailed and valuable 
are the extended experiments on the al- 
luring powers of females of certain moths 
A single specimen of the giant peacock 


moth, kept under wire-gauze cover for eight 


nights, attracted a total of one hundred 
and fifty males, a stupendous namber when 
the comparative rarity of the species in 
Fabre’s neighborhood is considered The 
odor emitted by the nubile female must be 
of extreme subtlety. Though it is imper- 
ceptible to our own olfactory sense-organs, 
a series of observations showed that when 
the wind had been blowing for a week from 
the north, the males hastening to the pris- 
oner al] entered the garden from that di- 
rection. In other words, “a powerful cur- 
rent of air, sweeping away all particles 


that might 
not prevent 
rection 


inform the sense of smell, does 
the moths arriving a di- 
to that taken the ef- 
fluvial stream, as we understand such mat- 
ters. Like those 
here chosen observa- 
tions, presented in a most vivacious man- 
ner. The translation, on the whole, is 
excellent, though one is struck by the 
use of cigale instead of the good English 
word “cicada,” and the frequent use of the 
word “butterfly,” in referring to the moths 
described, might better have been avoided. 
The legend of three has been con- 
fused, and “lob-worm” of plate seven and 
of the text, page 112, is not a 
but, as the original has it, 

terre,” the common earthworm. 

are excellent, and the 
make-up of the book are attractive. It 
should be welcomed by all lovers of na- 
ture, for in Fabre’s writings we have com-| 
bined keenness of observation and inter- 
pretation, a genial philosophy, and a pol- 
ished and fascinating style. j 


from 


opposite by 


all of Fabre’s 
abound in original 


writings, 


plate 


lob-worm, 
“le ver de! 
The plates 
binding and whole 
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Musie and Drama 

A 1 sed lition of T Mu I S 
Cyclopedia.” by Rupert Hughe W t 
sued in tl autumn by Doubled Pa 
& Co 

Oscar Ha rerstein has n r l | 
a work by Wolf-Ferrari: yet it to Mr 
Hammerstein that that half-Ger: half 
Italian composer owes his present 
nence It was Hammerstein who ed 
that it pays to mount new oper His 
success caused a diligent search for new 
operas all over Europe by both tl Metro 
politan and Mr. Dippel It so ha 1 
that Wolf-Ferrari had several to offer. T! 
were produced in New York and Chicags 
with success—rather more succe ndeed 
than they deserved; and now that composer 
has entered the race with Mascagr Pu 
cini, and Leoncavallo. 

Unfortunately, Wolf-Ferrari seems to have 
made up his mind to rival Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo in productivity, a method of 
work that cannot but harm him in the 
long run. From Venice comes the news that 
he is at work on three new operas at once! 
One is a setting of Moliére’s “Le Malad 
imaginaire”’ the second, “Miss Figaro,” 
which is to have only one act; the third, a 


TL 


comic opera entitled “Honi soit qui mal y 


pense.” 


London 


ival has 


decisive, 


ceasing 


Rumor is persistent, says the 
Times, that “the last Handel fest 
now been held, and for the most 
if not the best, reason that it is 
to pay.” It urges, however, one more try. 
Mahler’s eighth symphony, whi 


ch re- 


quires a thousand players and singers for 


is not only being 


and 
in 


performance, 
all Germany 
probably be heard 
next season with the 
sang it in Berlin, and with 
monic Orchestra of that city. 


over Austria, t 


Paris and 
chor 


the 


same 


produced 


mut will 
London 
us that 


Philhar- 


Mah'er’s ninth symphony had its first per- 
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July 


anywhere 
festival 


formance 


musical of Bruno 
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\ ines¢ rf) i r Havi 
failed to dupl ite th ] f ! l 
Pagliacci,” he has writt« 1 co yperetta 
ntitled La reg tta delle ro 
wa well received at re t produ 
tion in Florence rh » ot rned 
with the revolution in Portugal ind w 
King love affair and tl i is aid 
to sound a good deal a f I 0 ser 
of “The Merry Widow had written it 

Another English omposer has been 
deemed worthy of attention in Germars 
Berlin has undertaken to produc in Sep 
tember, “Konig Harlequin by George H 
Chitsam. 

Montreal will have a season of opera 
asting twelve weeks. The same company 
will give three weeks to Toronto, one to 
Quebec, and one to Ottawa By an ar- 
rangement with the Boston Opera Company 
the management will be able to present 
some of the operas, notably “Aida” and 
“Thais,” with exceptionally fine scenery 
The repertory includes twelve French and 
eight Itallan operas, as fo lows French— 
“Louise,” “Thais,” “Hérodiade,” “La Vi- 


“Romeo 


“Cendrillon,” 
“Faust,” 


Jongleur 
Juliette 


vandiére,” 


Carmen,” et 
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’ The work has no merits of literary appre- 


defects just commented 
for instance, are con- 
poor and weak.” “The Tempest” 
have borne 


clation to offset the 
on The 


demned as 


Sonnets 


is “quite long enough to some 


curtailment.” Mr. Hazlitt gives a measure 
of his critical capacity when he says that 
the constituent parts of [Tennyson's] 


Maud’ are rearrangement 
or redistribution at pleasure.” We find here 
the usual exaggeration the 
the early eighteenth 
Shake- 
what is 


susceptible of 
repeated with 
old 


entury ol 


against 
being indifferent to 
But if this 
Pope's lines? 


reproach 


speare'’s work is true 


the point of 


Shakespeare, whom you and ev'ry playhouse bill 


Style ti 


e divine, the matchless, what you will 


One might cite, likewise, the encomiums of 
Fielding, never surpassed in their warmth, 

say nothing of others. But even in the 
Npectator Shakespeare is frequently refer- 


d to and always as a standard classic. For 
our own part, when Addison says: “It shows 
i greater genius in Shakespeare to have 


drawn his Caliban than his Hotspur or 
Julius Ceesar; the one was to be supplied 
out of his own imagination, whereas the 
otl might have been formed upon tradi- 
tion, history, and observation,” he evinces, 
mn our judgment, both sympathy and dis- 
ernment in a far higher degree than Mr. 
Hazlitt shows in the following gem of crit- 
icis This character [Caliban] is not an 
attract one, and in some of the language 
which is put into his mouth, the revolting 
oarseness jars with the ideal simplicity 
and purity of Miranda. One can scarcely 
avoid regretting that a passage or two was 
I oO 7 
Art 
\T THE TATE GALLERY. 
London, July 19. 

Change is the order of the day in 


England, and it has reached even the 


national galleries and museums. There 
Was a time when enterprise was about 
the last thing to be expected from 
them, and, as you left them on your 
last visit, so you found them on your 
next But directors and curators are 
beginning to learn that their position 
has not been awarded to them as an 
agreeable retirement for their old age, 
and they are as a consequence making ¢ 
surprisi show of activity This is 
especially the case at the Tate Gallery, 
here, f some months past, there has 
‘ 1 succession of loan exhibitions, 


Charles Aitken, the new director, no 
doubt, feeling the necessity of keeping 
up the reputation he earned at the 
Whitechapel Gallery as a purveyor of 
popular entertainment-——a reputation to 
which he probably owes his present 
promotion from the East of London to 
the West First, at the Tate, came the 
Alfred Stevens Show—the English Al- 
fred Stevens; then the Pre-Raphaelites, 
the Birmingham Gallery in the mo- 
ment of building having lent its cele- 


brated and fairly complete collection; 





| next followed Alphonse Legros, who is 


known, except to the few, so much less 
in his work than in that of his 
pupils; and now Legros is succeeded by 
Whistler, 
explain. 
This list that 
not chance but repentance had inspired 


own 


just why it is not eary to 


might almost suggest 
the choice. It is, at least, a curious ce- 
incidence that so many of the artists 
represented are those who were officially 
slighted and overlooked in their 
day. The case of Alfred Stevens was, 
some years after his death, worked up 
into a public scandal. The fate of the 
Pre-Raphaelites the world by this time 
knows to the most minute detail, into 
such an excellent advertisement 
the world’s first abuse of them quickly 
turned. Legros, obscure and virtually 
forgotten in his suburb, lived to 
pupil after pupil recognized at the Royal 
Academy and in other official places, 
though he continued until the end an 
“outsider.” The prejudice Whistler had 
to face all his life is now an old story. 
Whistler, who was not given to turn 
ing the other cheek to the oppressor, re- 
sented this prejudice, and, in his resent 
ment, expressed his desire that no pic- 
ture of his should ever find a place in 
an English gallery. It is one of the lit- 
tle, or big, ironies of life that, hardly 
had death silenced his protests, before 
he received the distinction he so little 
coveted, or rather so strongly objected 
to; and his Old Battersea Bridge found 
a permanent place in a national collec- 
tion, while within a very few years an 
exhibition of his work has been made 
the special attraction at the National 
Gallery of British Art. Nor does the 
show offer any obvious reason for this 
indifference to his wishes. The Memorial 
Exhibition, held seven years ago, 
much more complete, much more impor- 
tant. It should seem almost as if there 
tould have been no reason for getting 
together the present collection at the 
present moment, unless to prove how 
much, or how little, of his work re- 
mains in Great Britain since Americans, 
once they discovered it, began to buy it 
up. But if this were the reason, the re- 
sult has entirely 
Whistler’s earliest period is represented 
by At the Piano, but then La Mére 
Gérard, which Swinburne owned, is still 
Miss Alexander, whose 
beauty fades, familiar as it 
grown by reproduction, is the one large 
full-length portrait; but the Carlyle is 
still the property of Glasgow; the two 
memorable full-lengths of Lady Meux 
have not yet left the country, and I have 
not heard that the Mrs. Hutt and the 
beautiful, almost unknown, Mrs. Ley- 
land have passed into American collec- 
tions, though so much mystery attends 
some of these transactions that one can 
never be too sure; all are pictures, and 
there are others of perhaps lesser 
note, that would at the same time have 


own 


was 


see 


was 


not been successful. 


in England 


never has 


ee ee 
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strengthened the exhibition at the Tate, It is hard to understand why som: pic- 
and given a better idea of the number tures, the best known, should be entered 
of Whistlers that have not been drawn With elaborate notes, and s, the 
from out the hands of their British own- least Known, with no notes at al! ept 
ers, across the Atlantic, by the irresisti- that exact notes for all ild LN 

ble force of the American collector’s mil Meant more _ research vhi means 


lions. 


However, it 


see a collection of Whistlers, complete 


or incomplete—always 


again the most splendid of his master- 


pieces; and some of his masterpieces are 
to be seen among the thirty-eight paint 
ings, pastels, and water-colors that now 
fill Room V at the Tate, where, unfortu- 
nately, no space is left any of his 
etchings or lithographs. It is well that 
the attention of Americans should be 
called to the exhibition, for, as it is to 
remain open until October, many 
are coming abroad will have 
the of it and of 
studying and enjoying pictures which 
are not likely to be exhibited Amer- 
if, ever, Here 
only Miss 
but Girl, 
perfect as the Valpa- 
on the Ocean, one 
in which Whistler 
world the true loveli- 


for 


who 
this year 
opportunity visiting 
in 
again 
Piano and 
White 


indeed, 
At the 
The Little 


is famous; 


ica soon, 
not 
Alexander, 


are 


it 
Twilight 
long series 


ag 
raiso of 
the 
vealed to a blind 


re 


ness of evening and twilight, of night 
and moonlight; others as memorable of 
the same series: Mr. Alexander’s Noc 


ind the beautiful 


the 


turne and Mr. Studd's 
Old Battersea Bridge from 
nent collection of the Tate 
early Battersea 
that belongs to Edmund 
has a place. And there are characteris- 
tic examples of the marvellous little seas 
and the studies of children he painted 
there are several of 


perma- 
Gallery; the 
and Sil- 
Davis, also 


sridge—Brown 


ver, 


in his later years; 


those charming pastels of delicately 
draped figures: there are a few water 


colors; and there is one very interesting 


study of three women in flowing drap- 
that I have never seen before, but 


the balcony where they are grouped, with 


ery 
the view beyond of the opposite shores 
of Battersea, suggests that it belongs to 
the period of the painting called The 
Balcony, one of the series known as his 
Japanese pictures. 


I make no attempt to describe in de 
tail these different works. The most 
important have been described many 
times; in fact, few old masters have 
been so honored—or dishonored—by de- 
scription, as Whistler But the occa- 


sion is too interesting to be passed al- 
together in silence, partly because of the 
belated official attempt reparation 
which Whistler, foreseeing, protested 
against; partly because of the opportu- 
nity to study him moods 
and plasee, in many mediums and 
manners. Certainly, it interesting 
enough to make one regret the careless 
ness of the small catalogue that is given 
free to the visitor. If a fee for it would 
have entailed more care, I doubt if many 
people would have grudged tle expense. 


at 


in so many 
80 


is 


is always a pleasure to 


a pleasure to see 





a distinct mistake 


more trouble. It is 

to say that an American crit 867 
wrote of The Little White G bit 
ed in the Universal Exposit t Paris: 
A powerful female with red r and 
a vacant stare in her soulless t 
was of The White Girl, a \ liffer 
ent picture, hung in the American s« 
tion of the Exposition, that this is 
written. The mistake already has beer 
widely repeated by the art crit of the 
British press. It is thus by offi 1 care 
lessness that history is per ted. It is 


misleading to say of The Artist's Studio 


lent by the Dublin Gallery, that “anot} 
er version of this picture vas 
lent to the Memorial Ex tior rgan 
ized by the International Society 
in 1905." The other “versior referred 
to was the painting ther Douglas 
Freshfield’s possession, now in the Chi 
cago Art Institute, and it perfectly 
well known that doubt | as n t 
even by Whistler—upon the D 
sion. If mistakes can be ma official 
so soon after an artist leat! hat 
faith can we put in the moder? 
and his exact knowledge of mast: lead 
centuries ago? 
J Pa 
the Met olitan M 
Wi i of ist W > 
t Hi wr 
boo d treatis 
=e 
Finance 
THE DECLINE OF SPE \TILO 
Speculators in Wall Street | I ip 
preciated both the qualit ! manner 
of the retort made last 
turning financier upon a paper 
porter who bothered him wit juestions 
down the Bay. “Young mar the re 
porter said the financier said I don't 
know and I don’t think Though the 
speculators had long previously attained 
to that utter blankness of mind. they 
could not have believed a great financier 
to be in the same intellectual plight, On 
the contrary, they had been looking for 
ward to his return as an event of some 
consequence to the stock mar On 
the day following, the tap: fered no 
thing new, there was no increase in 
transactions, and peopl ere the 
same uncertainty as before whether to 
buy stocks on the fine crop prospects or 
to sell them on the “political situation 
For three months there has been first 


one pretext and then another upon which 


; 


to defer speculation, until the cumula 


t f s of Stock Exchange 
n g& a I 
ner { Se; 0 D 
rs t ubsen f 3] 
‘ «A Ss ‘ abs { 
£ “il ip ms so 8 
ig think t i 
in Wi St 
I s then surpt 
1 of a half i fit 
secu ty 5 = 
id of Ju irpas i all | 
s half-year records, and led 
li of the «x rrer ponte nk 
$327,000,000, As specu 
idly th pi stat 
neg ind as speculators deal 
pally in stocks, it is furt irp! 
nd that o as Mf Sac ) 
’ , 
a { spondin 
rf p ling vear, $18 
epl 1 ased out] 
ly 
B i " of Stocl 
ang t i n 
‘ n Wall S t he fi ) 
ti | St 
I I 1 t 
i l i bealt 
Yo Ss > , ) 
é al as 
il pp at 
Stock E ! i 
7 heer ' t} 
i| n il I ted 
al é 1904 n tl irket 
] ‘ ring fro t f t of 
long a dec] 1 ul 
en the state if thine il if 
efacto! to spe +) ' niv 
n degt T that ‘ 
Wall Street prodt and d 
ributing sé ties | ontinualls ! 
reased t LY wtual ! t 
mont] f year al I 
ord, Stock Exchange sp I i 
pressed in terms of a t' is tended 
to decline. One explanatior t Stock 
Exchange speculation co ul 
in eccentric cycles, and t yt 
to be accounted for 
But it may be asked whether n the 
decline of the ratio of Stock Exchange 
activity to the actual production and 
distribution of securities, there is not a 
reflection of a change in method The 
methods of distribution have changed, to 
some extent, almost everywhere else in 
the last ten years. Conspicuous among 
the new flotations this vear have been 
the shares of new industrial companies 
representing the incorporation of old 
firms and trade-marks and legends, near 
ly always with a large addition for good 
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Formerly 


flotations of that sort 
went directly to the Stock Exchange, 
and manipulators were engaged to dis- 


will 


tribute the shares to the public, with the | 


of professional speculators. 
Steel Corporation's 
shares, for instance, were distributed to 
the public via the Stock Exchange, and 
that achievement helped greatly to swell 
1901 Stock Exchange 
transactions. Nowadays it Is differently 
done in very A syndicate 
:s formed to underwrite the new securi- 
which are then offered to the public 
Afterward, a New York 
listing may or may not 
be applied for. Houses of issue place 
new securities either directly with in- 
with dealers who reach the 
in and no assistance is required 
from speculators. In brief, it has been 
found possible on a pretty large scale to 
and merchandise securities with- 
out the assistance of speculation, where- 
formerly it was thought that it was 
feasible to distribute securities, ex- 
a speculation in them. 


assistance 


The United States 


the volume of 


many cases, 


ties 


subscription. 


' 
On 


Stock Exchange 


vestors or 


estor, 


create 


as 
not 


cept by fomenting 


needs to read a work such as this 
real picture of the Middle Ages 
nd of feudalism... Such conditions... 
like fiction The wonderful thir- 
nth century was wonderful in France as 
in other parts of Europe. The author does 
not neglect any side of the social life which 
he is portraying. We get in this book a 
picture of the everyday life of the 
priest, student, canon, bishop, monk, noble 
noble dame, the peasants and burghers.” 
Boston Traneacript. 


Luchaire’s SOCIAL FRANCE 


the Time of Philip Augustus. Trans- 
lated by Dr. E. B. KREHBIEL. viii 
+441 pp. 8vo. $3.00 net; by mail $3.16. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
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MADAME STEINHEILS 
MEMOIRS 


A Mysterious and Absorbing 
Human Document. 

These memoirs are interesting 
not merely as a brilliant and 
beautifal woman’s apologia and 
autobiography. They are also en- 
thralling as a picture of the ele- 
gant, daring, cynical, and culti- 
vated Parisian society in which she 
moved, and they introduce famil- 
iarly many people of distinction in 
the social, artistic, and literary life 
of the French capital. Her rela- 
tions with Pres. Faure throw 
strange sidelights upon contempo- 
rary French history. Price $3.00 
net; postpaid $3.20. Octavo, Fully 
Illustrated. Gilt Top, Boxed. 
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of the Netherlan 


By Petrus Johannes Blok 


Professor of Dutch History in the 
University of Leyden 
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8vo. with Mapes, $2.50 net. By mail $2.70. 
Set & vole., $12.50. Vole. sold separately. 


The history covers the period 
from, the earliest known times to 
the present, and many hitherto 
neglected portions of the early his- 
tory of Netherlands are authorita- 
tively presented. 
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SOME THINGS WE HAVE 
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(Samuel Thornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; 
Percy Melville Thornton, 1841-1911) 


By PERCY MELVILLE THORNTON, 
LL.M., Ex-M.P., Clapham, 1892- 
1910. Author of “Foreign Secretaries 
of the Nineteenth Century,” “Harrow 
School and its Surroundings,” “The 
Stuart Dynasty,” “Continental Rul- 
ers of the Nineteenth Century,” etc., 
etc. With 7 Portraits and 4 Other 
Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. xii+337. 
$2.50 net. 

+ & most absorbing plece of writ- 
ing on the homes of England filled with 
great traditions, on the gossip of the court, 
on the goings and comings at Westminster. 
There are enough detached te of 
great men and great incidents to make 
the reputation of any volume 

—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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